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WHISTLING POTS 


by Peter Frost 


Archaeologists have long classified ancient Peruvian 
ceramic flasks as drinking vessels, paying no special attention 
to the ones with a piercing built-in whistle. But a U.S. amateur archaeologist 
has discovered that early civilizations took pains to produce specific:sound 
frequencies, and claims to know the reason why. 


Ov has to wonder what was afoot in ancient Peru. 
Modern investigation continually reveals previously 
unsuspected levels of culture and knowledge in those va- 
nished civilizations. The Nazca lines suggest a high level 
of mathematical abstraction in Peru's ancestral mind; tre- 
panned skulls point to an advanced medical knowledge; 
at Tiahuanaco we find many traces of a highly developed 
astronomy, and evidence exists that some cultures experi- 
mented systematically to create specific crop strains. 
Now consider the latest news from the archaeological 
front line. A new mystery is emerging; nothing to do with 


lost cities or the remains of a vanished culture this 
time. This mystery concerns a sound, a whistle, though 
it is more than a mere whistle. According to its discoverer 
it is something akin to a mantra — but whole and per- 
fectly reproducible today, a thousand or more years since 
its makers lived. 

Archaeologists have sheltered this enigma in their mu- 
seums for decades without noticing it. Most pre-Colum- 
bian collections from Peru contain a few ceramic pots that 
produce a single piercing note when one blows in the 
spout. But the academics classified them as drinking pots. 
The whistle — when it was noticed at all — was dismis- 
sed as incidental, a toy. 

An American farmer named Dan Stat had not heard 
that when he casually bought a 600-year-old pot of the 
north Peruvian Chimt culture at an auction in rural Penn- 
sylvania. On some impulse he blew into the spout. 


It was an important moment. “A revelation,” he says 
now. “I knew right away that this was something extra- 
ordinary. Nobody else had my experience with that one 
pot, though.” 

He began to look for other pre-Columbian whistling 
pots, and confirmation of his insight came after he had 
established a collection and started to blow the bottles 
with groups of other people. Several bottles played in 
unison produced a terrific volume of sound and a special 
kind of resonance. 

Now everyone who took part reported experiencing 
an altered consciousness — an intensive clarity and focus- 
ing of mind. Some people liken this experience to a psy- 
chedelic high — without the loss of concentration and phy- 
sical coordination associated with drugs. 

That was in 1972. Dan Stat gave up his home, his 
farm in Pennsylvania, his whole way of life, to follow the 
trail of the whistling pots. He collected. He studied. He 
felt chosen. For a while he had the support and assistance 
of the Museum of Cultural History at the University of Ca- 
lifornia at Los Angeles (UCLA). 

But then he began publicly airing his theory that the 
pots were used for spiritual purposes by a people of highly 
evolved consciousness, who made them precisely in order 
to achieve these effects. This was too far afield for the aca- 
demics, who at that point had not even got around to ac- 
cepting the pots as whistles rather than drinking vessels. 
Dan Stat was ejected from the halls of academe. 


A DUEL CHAMBERED whistling pot from the Mochica Culture depicting a Macaw. The vessel is so constructed that 
either by blowing through the spout or by adding water a high pitched sound is produced at air comes through its whistle. 


BELOW a slightly damaged duel chambered whistling pot from Lambayeque. 


4B, ebeve 0.0002 ayn/emtl 24108 M/ma) 


LEFT: Plot of the sound pressure levels 
and fundamental frequencies of 69 whis- 
tling bottles blown by compressed air 


Measurements made 10 cm from the whi- 


stle cavity. RIGHT: Note whistle hole on 
bridge handle behind head. BELOW; Cross- 
sectional diagrams of two dual chamber- 
ed whistling pots. Arrows show whistle 
cavities. 


SOUND PRESSURE LEVEL 
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{ he problem with the whistling bottles as far as the 

academics are concerned is that they don’t fit the 
record. The Spanish chronicles of the Conquest make no 
mention of anybody playing whistles in religious rituals — 
and the Spanish missionaries kept a very close watch on 
anything to do with the old ways. 

Similarly, there is not a single known reference to 
the practice of blowing whistles in the iconography of pre- 
Columbian Peru. No image in an ancient weaving, not one 
painting on a ceramic pot — nothing. It’s a mystery. 

This ancient silence is why Dr. Chris Donnan, director 
of UCLA's Museum of Cultural History, still maintains 
rather angrily that the whistles were certainly never played 
in any important religious or social context, and probably 
were never played at all. 

He is impatient with Dan Stat’s belief that the whistles 
affect the conciousness of those who play them (“I can 
get higher than that blowing a trumpet,” he says). Dr. 
Donnan’s chief objection is that no group of unprejudiced 
subjects has been brain-wave monitored and tested for 
individual reactions to the phenomenon. 

But, responds Dan Stat: “The traditional Peruvianists 
think they can get the message from the past by analyzing 
the chemistry of the ink. They should be looking for the 
spiritual reality behind these things.” 

It sounds like the old right-brain/left-brain dichotomy 
in action. UCLA from the left hemisphere with a no- 
nonsense linear approach; Dan Stat from the right with 
a disarming sincerity and a gleam of intuition. 

The outcome is yet uncertain, but the two lines of 
thinking may well converge. Stat’s theories now carry 
some weight of solid, tested evidence. Working with Dr. 
Steven Garrett of UCLA’s physics department, he ran an 
exhaustive series of acoustical tests or 69 bottles early 
last year and established beyond doubt that they were 
made to be whistles — not drinking vessels. 

All of the whistles from ‘a given period — though 
unearthed at different times and places — produced an 
extraordinarily narrow range of frequencies, spanning a 
mere half an octave, between 2,000 and 3,500 Hertz. 

It seems statiscally impossible for this to have been 
the result of some potter's accident. (The same accident, 
over and over?) And the resonance chambers that pro- 
duce the whistling are so small that any slight fault in 
the making would produce a major change in pitch. More- 
over, some broken whistling vessels in museum collections 
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UNSPECIFIED 


reveal internal baffles that must have been designed to 
to control air flow. 

Thus it seems certain that the whistles were pains- 
takingly molded to that pitch. Possibly the pots that 
didn’t conform, through faulty work or poor firing, were 
broken and thrown aside. 

So what's special about that pitch? UCLA physicists 
looked into that and found it conformed precisely to the 
range of maximum sensitivy of the human ear — 1-4 kHz. 
Modern acoustics has demonstrated that at that pitch, 
sound is perceived by the mind as being 10°-15°% louder 
than it really is, as measured by scientific instruments. 

Whether the ancients arrived at this knowledge 
empirically or through some esoteric calculations of their 
own we shall never learn, but the fact is they knew, and 
must have been aiming for that sensitivity when they made 
the whistles. 

Interestingly, it appears that within this 1-4 kHz 
frequency spread, pots from earlier cultures — Vicus, 
Gallinazo and Moche for example — tend to cluster around 
the lower frequency range. In contrast, later bottles from 
Chancay and Chimu all sound at a higher pitch, around 
the upper end of the range. 

Also, the earlier pots employ the “enclosed” type 
resonance chamber, and later ones the “exposed” type. 


In their report Stat and Garrett state: “On the basis of 
such data we suggest the possibility of using the frequency 
and type of whistle (enclosed vs. exposed) as an additional 
means of determining cultural origins of Peruvian whis- 
tling bottles.” 

But what is finally most important, according to Dan 
Stat, is that the whistles set up a resonance, called a “‘dif- 
ference tone,” that occurs through playing simultaneously 
iwo or more notes of close but not identical pitch. 

The difference tone is perceived as a high-pitched 
whine, somethins like a fly buzzing in a jam jar; more like 
a sensation than a sound. And curiously, this difference 
tone — although acknowledged by modern physics — is 
a purely subjective phenomenon. It does not register on 
any known scientific instrument; it only happens inside 
your head. 

Some physicists speculate that difference tones, in 
common with some psychoactive drugs, may act upon 
neural connections in the corpus callosum, the interface 
between the two hemispheres of the brain. 

Whatever the truth of that, the fact is that if the 
makers of the pots had wanted to create a pure, piercing 
sound of extreme volume, unwavering pitch, and ‘‘differ- 
ence tone” resonance, they could not have done it better 
than by making these pots. 


ll this does not prove academically that an altering 
of consciousness takes place when people blow them 
in groups, or that they were made for that purpose. 

But then, these phenomena were never designed for 
testing in physics laboratories. Enough people have play- 
ed the pots together now to persuade plenty of sane and 
sceptical individuals that the Peruvian whistles can be 
used to enter different realms of conciousness. Why then 
the complete blank in the historical record? For this 
author the answer must be that the seers and men of know- 
ledge of Peruvian antiquity guarded their secrets closely. 

Everything we know about these people supports this 
belief. Their society was hierarchical; knowledge was not 
for the common man. The higher reaches of experience may 
have belonged to an arcane tradition which has since been 
almost entirely lost. Or perhaps only mislaid. Some of 
the facts coming to light today raise the possibility that 
part of their knowlecge may some day be recovered. 

Of course, most of the existing whistles belong to 
museum collections, and they are in any case too scattered 
and too precious to be available for group experiment in 
meditation except in rare instances. So the singleminded 


Dan Stat, being of modestly independent means, set out on 
a new phase of his spiritual journey with the pots. He 
began to make whistling pots of his own. 

In doing so he has run into complex and difficult 
acoustical problems which should, he declares, convince 
anyone that the whistle is no casual toy. 

Dan Stat plans to make 64 sets of five pots — the 
best number for group playing, he believes — to distribute 
among diverse groups across the United States. Some of 
the first sets are already at work in a variety of ex- 
perimental contexts: a music college researching phycho- 
acoustics in San Diego; the Goodwill meditation group in 
Jamestown, New York, a parapsychologist in San Fran- 
cisco, and a quit-smoking clinic called Gasp! in Ithaca, 
New York. 

Dan Stat believes the whistles may be useful at heal- 
ing sessions, in opening a patient’s mind or spirit to a 
healing power. In treatment of disturbed patients in 
psychiatric hospitals, he suggests, they may have a sooth- 
ing and calming effect. He also believes that blowing the 
whistles at ancient sites might provide a key to some 
of the other unsolved mysteries of ancient Peru. 

His goal is to get the whistles made and distributed 
in the next few months. “If there's anything to this from 
a healing point of view, or any other, it'll become apparent 
in a very short time,” he says. “I'm getting some really 
positive feedback already.” 

Others are attempting to trace the whistling bottles 
back to the source. Two sets of whistles made by Dan 
Stat are now in Peru. One is in the hands of an anthro- 
pologist who is working with shamans and magicians in 
north coastal Peru. 

This author will take the other set south and east 
into the mountains, to areas where the survival of the 
ancient beliefs and rituals has been strongest. 

If the whistling bottles were really part of the esoteric 
tradition in pre-Columbian Peru, then we may pick up an 
echo of that ancient acoustical knowledge: a trace of some 
oral record; a suggestion of it in some village dance or 
ceremony; or perhaps even a group of Indian shamans 
meeting secretly for ritual blowing of ancient pots. By 
playing and circulating the pots in Peru and Bolivia we 
may get at least part way to the source of this ancient 
mystery. oO 
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Jungle Pharmacy 


by Nicole Maxwell 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Nicole Maxwell was strongly skeptical of 
Indian medicine when she first visited the Ji- 
varo in Ecuador in 1948. She had studied pby- 
siology at Harvard University, and been a 
medical student at Obio State University for 
a year and a half. 

But when, a few years later, the profuse 
bleeding of a machete gash in her arm was 
stopped by drinking the sap of a tree, a Euphor- 
biaceae, Croton salutaris, given her by Chaya- 
nabuita Indians on a tributary of the Parana- 
pura River, ber skepticism was shaken. For 
two decades now, she bas been working with 
tribeswomen and collecting plants and informa- 
tion from the Jivaro, Witoto, Shipibo, Yagua, 
Conibo, Piro and a number of other tribes. 


LEFT: The author on inundated trail between Al- 
godén and Putumayo Rivers. The Coto Indian 
bearer Hilario follows. 

RIGHT: Species of Cyperus plant, attributed 
with magical powers by many tribes of the South 
American jungle. It is used to cure eye infections 
and diarrhea, and, in varying doses, to prevent 
pregnancy from one to six years. 


Drawing by Faina 


he Amazon Basin plant used to 

reduce and expel gallstones and 
kidney stones is an herb that grows 
abundantly in sunny clearings. I have 
found it along both the Peruvian and Co- 
lombian Amazon River and on many of 
the great river’s tributaries. It is highly 
esteemed in Peru, where I have seen it 
cultivated in small plantations, but its 
use appears to be unknown in Colombia. 

Given the proper soil and climatic 
conditions it is easy to grow. Its verna- 
cular name in Peru is chanca piedra, 
chanca meaning “to break, to shatter” 
in Quechua, the language of the Inca Em- 
pire, and piedra being Spanish for 
“stone,” 

It is worth noting that many plants 
are ordinarily called by names that des- 
cribe their medical use, even in areas 
where their medicinal properites have 
been forgotten. An example is amor seco, 
Spanish for “dry love.”’ Few of the peo- 
ple who call it by that name are aware 
that it is in reality a valuable oral con- 
traceptive, whose use will be described 
later. 

A typical case history of the use of 
chanca piedra is that of a woman I will 
call Mrs. Gomez, who told me of her ex- 
perience with it some two years ago. 
About 30, she is a well educated woman, 
a native of Lima, and is married to a 
prosperous Iquitos man who has busi- 
ness in both cities. 

Mrs. Gomez was nearly seven months 
into her first pregnancy when it was 
discovered that she had kidney stones. 
Her obstetrician recommended immediate 
surgery but, fearing to lose the baby, she 
refused. 

During the next several weeks her 
condition grew worse. Her husband took 
her to Iquitos in the hope that treatment 
with chanca piedra might help. But after 
arrival, she was determinedly unwilling 
to try what she considered an outlandish 
and possibly dangerous primitive remedy. 

She was delivered of a healthy baby, 
but her Iquitos doctor warned that her 
condition could not fail to result in pos- 
sibly fatal shock if she did not submit 
to surgery. 

Only then did she accept the native 
remedy that several friends assured her 
was both effective and safe. Discontin- 
using all other medication, she daily 
drank quantities of what she calls a 
“tea"’ made of the herb. 

She had been taking it for about a 
fortnight when one night she was seized 
by such acute spasms of pain that she 
was taken by ambulance to the hospital, 
where she was heavily sedated with 
morphine. The operation was scheduled 
for the next afternoon. 

But when she woke in the morning, 
there was no pain. The pre-operative X- 
rays showed no calculi at all, though 
they repeated the photography because 
her surgeon could not believe the first 


pictures. A few months later, when I 
saw her, she was obviously in radiant 
health. 

I have no firsthand information on 
this plant’s usefulness in treating gall- 
stones. However, one of Iquitos’ leading 
physicians told me that he regularly 
prescribes chanca piedra for both gall 
and kidney stones. He considers it infal- 
lible and has never seen any unpleasant 
side effects of any sort. 

Chancha piedra is a Phyllanthus. I 
am informed that it can be dried without 
losing its efficiency and is occasionally 
sent in this form to former Iquitos re- 
sidents living in other parts of the coun- 
try, but all agree that the fresh plant is 
preferable. Vitold de Szyszlo, the late 
Peruvian naturalist, identified one of the 
herb’s alkaloids as filantina. 

The existence of any naturally occur- 
ring substance that can safely and pain- 
lessly extract a decayed tooth is not easy 
to believe. 

For years I had been hearing that 
there was a tree sap that could accom- 
plish this, but it seemed too much to 
hope for until I met a member of Peru’s 
National Police whom I shall call Cor- 
poral Blas, as his superiors disapprove 
of personal publicity. 

He had been more than 20 years a 
policeman and was known for reliability 
and accuracy in reporting. He told me 
that eight years earlier he had been pur- 
suing a criminal through the jungle when 
he developed an extremely painful 
toothache. 

The Campa Indian working as his 
tracker treated the molar with the sticky 
resin of a tree, placed on a minute wad 
of the Kapok which abounds in the area 
and wedged into the cavity of the tooth. 

“The pain stopped immediately,” Blas 
said, ‘It just felt very, very cold.” After 
24 hours he removed the medication. The 


pain did not return, but during the next 
month the molar crumbled and, bit by 
bit, worked its way out through the 
gum. 
At no time was there any bleeding, 
inflammation, evidence of infection or 
discomfort of any kind, nor had any 
troublesome symptoms appeared during 
the eight years that had passed since the 
sap had been used. 

I carefully examined the site where 
the tooth had been, even using a flash- 
light. It looked exactly like the site of 
any perfectly healed extraction. 

Corporal Blas had called the tree an 
incira. Convinced that this was something 
worth looking for I made a habit of 
questioning all the jungle people I met. 
I found many who had used it but, In- 
dians, whites or mestizos, they had al- 
ways drawn the sap from some tree in 
a part of the forest distant from where 
we happened to be at the time. 

I had examined and carefully noted 
23 reports from men and women before 
I found a Coto Indian who knew of a 
nearby tree and could be bribed into 
getting me some sap and the material I 
needed for herbarium specimens. 

Not one of these first witnesses, nor 
any of the dozens I have met since ever 
experienced any subsequent inconvenien- 
ces, soreness or inflammation. 

The incira tree is identified as Chlo- 
rophora tinctoria (L.) Gaud, It is a Mo- 
raceae. 

Jungle people do not distinguish be- 
tween osteo and rheumatoid arthritis. All 
such ills are to them simply “rheuma- 
tism,” and as this is one of the most 
common afflictions of the Amazon re- 
gion, everyone knows some plant or 
plants to cure it. 

Those plant parts used typically are 
generally sap or leaves; nettles, for 
example, are highly regarded by some 
tribes. Those taken internally are almost 
always aqueous or alcoholic infusions of 
bark, leaves or roots. 


he only remedy that I can discuss 
2 with certainty is the one that cured 
me of osteoarthritis, and I obtained it 
not from an Indian but from a mis- 
sionary priest, Father Laurencio Quinta- 
na, in 1963. 

Father Laurencio was one of the Fran- 
ciscans attached to the church in Con- 
tamana, a small town on the Ucayali 
River, which flows into the Amazon 
from the south. The padre had long suf- 
fered from osteoarthritis and had been 
unable to open his hands for more than 
a week when a member of one of the 
river tribes brought him a bottle of some 
dark liquid. As instructed, he drank one 
small shot glass of the medicine before 
each meal. 

The preparation was made by half fil- 
ling a oneliter bottle with shavings of 
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bark from the roots of a large shrub, 
locally known as hiporuru, then adding 
a half liter of aguardiente, the crude rum 
which is the poor man’s liquor through- 
out Peru. The mixture is then allowed 
to steep for one week, at which time 
about 125 ml of wild honey is added, the 
bottle shaken, and the medicine is ready 
for use. 

Padre Laurencio assured me that only 
four days of this treatment had freed 
him from pain and enabled him to use 
his hands. He added that he had given 
the mixture to many friends who were 
similarly benefited. 

The most difficult case he knew was 
that of a man more than 70 years old 
who had for 10 years been confined to 
a wheelchair by arthritis of the spine. 
This patient had needed three months 
of medication before he was able to aban- 
don his wheelchair and walk without 
pain. 

The hiporuru shrub 
Euphorbiaceae. 


is one of the 


A he medication that I saw heal 
third degree burns on a year-old 
baby’s arms, leaving no scarring, is one 
I learned of on the only trip I have ever 
made in the company of people not na- 
tive to the jungle. 

That was in 1966, when I took a group 
that included botanists, pharmacogno- 
sists and one MD up the Napo River to 
visit some Witoto friends I knew I could 
persuade to provide the scientists with 
some of the medicinals used by their 
tribe. Witotos are expert in jungle me- 
dicine. 

Shortly after we turned from the Ama- 
zon into the Napo we stopped at the 
house of an old friend, Guillermo Godoy, 
a Peruvian gentleman who has forsaken 
the cities to live in the jungle. His year- 
old baby had, two days before, fallen 
into the cookfire and his arms were so 
badly burned that there was no skin at 
all on either inner forearm. Nothing was 
left but raw, red flesh. 

I offered the family their choice of the 


burn remedies I always carry in the jun- 
gle but they declined. When urged to use 
one for its local anesthetic content, they 
pointed out that the baby did not seem 
to be in pain. 

Then Godoy showed us the Indian re- 
medy he was applying. Treatment con- 
sisted of binding on the burned areas 
strips of the fresh, white, damp bast 
found just under the brown outer skin 
of the manioc tuber, one of the most 
common staple foods of South America. 

In Peru the yuca (its vernacular name 
employed generally) is not the “bitter” 
manioc consumed in so much of Colom- 
bia and Brazil, but the “sweet” manioc, 
Manihot dulcis. Bitter manioc has a far 
greater, in fact a lethal amount of hydro- 
cyanic acid, which must be removed 
either by cooking or by squeezing the 
juice from the grated pulp of the tuber. 

As we left, the baby’s mother was 
placing fresh strips of bast on the raw 
flesh and binding them in place with 
white muslin. 

We returned a week later. Though I 
knew my friend to be wise in native bo- 
tanical remedies I was almost as sur- 
prised as were the scientists to see that 
healthy, smooth pink-and-white, totally 
perfect skin had grown back over all but 


| one very small area. 


Still another Euphorbiaceae appears 
to have even more remarkable properties 
in that it can heal old, infected burns 
without scarring, whereas I have seen the 
other remedies successfully used only 
on fresh injuries. 

I should not, perhaps, describe it here, 
for I am not sure that it is useful in the 
dried state in which it would have to be 
shipped. But it seems to me a remedy 
so urgently needed not only for burn 


cases but also for treatmnet of old and 
resistant suppurating sores, that it would 
be worth the effort to investigate its pos- 
sible conservation by freezing and ship- 
ping in dry ice or refrigerated compart- 
ments. 

This plant, called Amwebe by the Wi- 
toto, is a vine that I had no difficulty in 
growing in Iquitos from cuttings given 
me by the tribe. I first learned of it from 
the hereditary chief of the Sehuene Wi- 
toto, who told me that when his son was 
two years old he had been terribly burn- 
ed by the explosion of a gasoline lan- 
tern. 

Poultices of the leaves of this plant had 
cured him without a scar. 


The boy when first I met him was in 
his early teens; his skin appeared totally 
unflawed, and I thought that the gravity 
of the injury was probably greatly exag- 
gerated. But I took the leaves with pro- 
per expressions of gratitude and put them 
in my press. 

A month or two later, on the Putuma- 
yo River, Maria, a young Ocaina tribes- 
woman to whom I showed them, excited- 
ly told me that those leaves had ‘“‘saved” 
her. 

Eighteen months earlier, Maria had 
upset a big pot of boiling banana gruel, 
severely burning her legs from knees to 
insteps. She was treated with white 
man's medicine, but the burns became 
infected. 

She had been bedridden for a month 
when a Witoto woman, an old friend of 
her mother, came to visit. The Witoto 
and Ocaina are tribes of the same lan- 
guage group. Seeing Maria’s condition, 
the Witoto brought from the jungle bas- 
kets of leaves of this vine and the poul- 
tices he made from them so relieved 
the pain that Maria, 24 hours later, was 
able to walk. 

Healing was rapid. By the time I got 
there, what had once been a blanket of 
pus had been replaced by healthy, un- 
marked skin. I could find no variation 
of color or texture even though I used 
a magnifying glass while sidelighting the 
skin in an attempt to throw into relief 
some slight textural differences. 


The next case I saw was not a burn.. 


On a trip to the Arabela, I noticed the 
odd appearance of the back of a Brazilian 
boatman brought along because of his 
knowledge of bush medicine. 

In the left side of his broad back was 
a long hollow, some 10-12 cm wide, which 
contrasted strangely with the bulging tra- 
pezius muscles on the right side. The 
skin showed no marks to account for the 
difference. 

Questioned, he explained that he had 
been jumped by a jaguar. He had man- 
aged to kill the beast with his machete. 
Poultices of the leaves had healed the 
wound without scarring. 


T he existence of plants which, taken 
orally, make it possible for women 
to have sexual intercourse without con- 
ceiving for several years after medication 


FAR LEFT: Rukas, the witch doctor, puts final 
touches on his makeup, Rio Corrientes, Peru. 
LEFT: Malaria control men entering a ‘maloca,” 
Bora Indian house, Rio Igaraparana, Colombia. 
RIGHT: Maina Indian guest drinks ceremonial 
masato with blowgun across knees, Rio Macu- 
sarl, Peru. 


seems peculiarly difficult for our civili- 
zation to accept. 


I use the word peculiar because we 
have learned so much of the chemistry 
of reproduction and also about the chem- 
istry of plants; the cultivation of Dio- 
scorea for use by pharmaceutical compa- 
nies in the production of synthetic sex 
hormones has been much publicized. 


As early as 1920, long before our scien- 
tists were ready to produce oral contra- 
ceptives, the anthropologist Rafael Kar- 
sten, in a study of the Canelos Indians of 
Ecuador, reported: “In order to be able 
to cohabit with a man without getting 
pregnant the Canelos women are in the 
habit of taking a medicine prepared from 
the small piripiri plant. The root knots 
of the plants are crushed and soaked in 
water, and the woman takes a quantity 
of this drink.” 


The piripiri mentioned by Karsten 


bears the same name in the Peruvian 
jungle; 


piripiri is the name assigned 


WITOTO GIRL in ceremonial costume of color- 
ed clays, beads and feathers at fiesta. Negro 
Urco, Rio Napo. 


throughout the area once the Inca Em- 
pire to sedges of the genus Cyperus. 

Of the 2,000 sedges native to the Ama- 
zon Basin, Dr. Tetsue Koyama of the 
Bronx Botanical Gardens says some 600 
species belong to this genus. 

Throughout the South American jungle 
and especially in the Upper Amazon re- 
gion, many tribes attribute magical 
powers to the Cyperus. Indians will more 
readily admit that they use this or that 
species, rubbed on a bow, to improve 
marksmanship than they will admit that 
another species is used to cure eye in- 
fections or still another for diarrhea. 

And their contraceptive use is a far 
more closely guarded secret. 

Women of the Jivaro, Yagua, Shipibo 
and Conibo tribes have told me that they 
use these Cyperaceae confidently as con- 
traceptives and have done so for gen- 
erations. They consider them infallible. 

I have noted slight differences in the 
manned of taking them in different tribes. 
The Jivaro woman who first taught 
me their use said she had taken only 
one dose, three of the little rhyzome 
knots in cold water, which had made 
her sterile until, six years later, she de- 
cided to have another child; then the 
shaman gave her another drug to restore 
fertility. 

I saw the little boy who was born a 
year later, a fine healthy child about a 
year old, when I met the tribe. 

The Shipibo and Conibo, who are close- 
ly related by language, custom and 
habitat, and who also intermarry fre- 
quently, showed me two varieties of Cy- 
perus that they use for this purpose. 

One appeared to be the same plant I 
was given by the Jivaro, with a root 
knot about 1.5 cm in diameter, the other 
having a smaller rhyzome whose knots 
were closer together and a trifle under 
a centimeter in diameter. 

Of the larger one, both Shipibo and 
Conibo women take two, and of the 
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smaller, three knots washed but not 
scraped, and ground in very little water. 

One dose is believed effective for a year 
or so, if the woman who takes it is about 
20 years old, but a younger girl should 
repeat the dose at the end of her next 
menstruation if she wishes to be sure of 
remaining infertile for two or three 
years. 

Taking two doses, one at the end of 
each of two consecutive menstrual pe- 
riods, will render a woman of 25, they 
say, infertile for about six years; the 
effect on a woman of 30 or more is re- 
ported to be permanent sterility. 

The differences in potency implied by 
the differences in dosage might possibly 
be related to the localities in which they 
are found. 

Quinine producers long ago proved that 
the bark of a Cinchona growing in one 
area may have several times the alkaloid 
concentration of an identical tree grow- 
ing some distance away. The Jivaro here 
preferred to live in the northern jungle 


of Peru, while the Shipibo and Conibo 
are hundreds of kilometers to the south. 

The contraceptive effect of these sed- 
ges appears to be lost if they are deeply 
scraped or if they are fumigated or sub- 
jected to other types of chemical treat- 
ment. It has been suggested that their 
contraceptive activity may reside not in 
the rhyzome itself but in a microscopic 
fungus growing on it. 

The Witoto tribe traditionally gave all 
female children to the husbands chosen 
for them when the girls were very small. 
When they reached puberty, it was the 
custom for the mother to give a daughter 
a dose of some contraceptive which would 
prevent her becoming pregnant for the 
next six years or so. 

I have collected five of the plants so 
used. One is a tall herb, another a tuber 
not unlike manioc in appearance. The 
third and fourth are used together: an 
infusion is made by boiling the bark of 
two trees, and the fifth plant is a tree 


of the Anonaceae family called, in the 
northern jungle, Carahuasca. 

The Campa is another tribe renowned 
for its jungle medicine. The first oral 
contraceptive I ever heard of was one 
of theirs. That was in 1953, before our 
scientists had put any such pharmaceuti- 
cals on the market, and I was told about 
it by a missionary who had been many 
years with the tribe. 

When the missionary and her husband 
had first gone to live with the Campa, 
they had delivered a baby for a tribes- 
woman with a pelvic malformation which 
made parturition dangerous in any area 
lacking facilities for surgery. Although 
they were nervous about alienating the 
people they were trying to conciliate, 
they felt it their duty to tell the woman 
that she must never risk another preg- 
nancy. 

To their surprise she took it calmly; 
if she could not have more children, 
then she would take a medicine that 
would prevent her ever conceiving again. 
A vine, she said it was, but she would 
never identify it further. 

During the years they knew her, she 
did not again become pregnant. I have 
learned of a number of similar cases, all 
vouched for by whites who have lived 
with the Campa or by the Campa woman, 
a dear friend, who taught me much of 
their medicine. 

I believed that the vine mentioned by 
the missionary must have been one of the 
two Bauhinias that my Campa friend 
gave me, and that she herself had taken 
after her first two pregnancies ended 
in miscarriages that debilitated her for 
months. 

That had been many years before we 
met; she could not say how many, but 
she was at least 40 when I first knew 
her, and had not become pregnant since 
she had taken the medication. 

I was able to obtain botanical identi- 
fication of only one of the two vines 
which I collected with the aid of my 


WITOTO GIRLS in fiesta “costumes” of paint 
and feathers. Negro Urco, Rio Napo, Peru. 


YOUNG Maina Indian boys listen to radio, Rio Macusari, 


Campa friend. It is Bauhinia guianensis, 
a Caesalpinaceae. 

There is another contraceptive known 
by this tribe which is more often used. 
It has the virtue of making a woman 
infertile for only three years; it also 
stops the menses for that period. Their 
return warns the woman that she has 
again become fertile, even more fertile 
than before she took the medication, 
though not to the extent of multiple 
births. 

The plant used for this is the amor se- 
co previously mentioned. This is an herb 
growing abundantly in sunny clearings. 

I first learned of it from Petronila de 
Rodriguez, who was given it by the Cam- 
pa on her husband’s remote jungle pro- 
perty, after the birth of her first child. 

She was very young and the birth had 
been a difficult one. The Indian midwife 
told her she must not have another child 
for at least three years and offered to 
show her the medicine that would make 
this possible. 

This consisted of a “tea” of one whole 
plant — roots, stem, leaves, seeds and 
flowers dropped in boiling water. After 
taking it for the required time Mrs. Ro- 
driguez did not become pregnant for 
three years. But when that time was over, 
she had 11 more children in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Deciding that 12 was quite enough, she 
again took amor seco. She was 53 at the 
time I met her, and in excellent health. 
Asked whether menopausal symptoms 
had ever accompanied the taking of the 
herb, she replied that they had not. In- 
deed, she recommended that the herb be 
used for such problems and also for 
enhancing fertility. 

The plant is a Desmodium, but I do 


not have a certain identification of the 
species. In the years since 1961, when I 
first learned of it, I have received evi- 
dence of its success from other tribes 
besides the Campa. The Shipibo, Conibo, 
Cocama and Yagua have told me of its 
successful use. 

That jungle tribes know and use oral 
contraceptives is accepted as fact by 
many who have had long and close con- 
tact with Amazonian tribes. 

Many anthropologists and a number 
of South American medical doctors have 
become interested in the subject. I am 
informed that members of the Emiilo 
Goeldi Museum in Belem, Brazil, have 
done some research in the matter. The 
conclusions of many scientists who have 
done extensive field work agree with 
those of Dr. Soares de Meireles, former 
Inspector of Indians for the Brazilian 
Federal Agency for the Protection of In- 
dians. 

Questioned uc to whether Brazilian 
tribes know and use oral contraceptives, 
Dr. Soares de Meireles repiled. ‘Yes, 
there exists a very real control of birth. 
This affirmative answer is from studies 
and observations that we have made for 
several years, including those by ethno- 
logists of the Emilio Goeldi Museum. 

“How do they control birth? In general 
they use plants whose names are secret 
for baths and beverages in the form of 
tea.” 


| [eae explain that I am neither a 
botanist nor a pharmaceutical chemist. 
My work consists of going into tribal 
communities and persuading them to 
reveal to me the plants they use for 
healing. 


Peru 


Perhaps because I am a woman and 
travel alone, I have been fortunate 
enough to break through the reserve 
and taboos of a number of tribes. 

A woman presents no threat. It is quite 
certain that she will not kill the men or 
press them into serfdom, and she ob- 
viously will not attempt to steal or se- 
duce their wives. 


Also a woman can make friends of 
tribeswomen as no man ever could. It 
is chiefly these friendships that have 
made it possible for me to overcome the 
taboos surrounding knowledge of their 
most secret medicinals; those having to 
do with the giving or withholding of life; 
the fertility enhancers, abortifacients, 
oral contraceptives and plants. that 
hasten and ease parturition. Women's 
magic. 

I am fully aware that of the 400 or 
more plants in my files, only a very small 
percentage merit intensive pharmacolo- 
gical study. Indeed, a major portion are 
very likely to prove merely less effective 
equivalents of drugs already produced 
by our pharmaceutical industry. 

But what of the few that are not? 

It is my belief that these should be 
studied before the acculturation process 
already resulting from the swift advance 
of modern civilization into this area 
causes them to be forgotten. The plants 
described here have not yet, to my 
knowledge, been investigated. 0 


Nicole Maxwell is a Research Associate of 
the New York Museum of the American In- 
dian, a Fellow of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety of London, and a member of the Society 
of Woman Geographers. 

This article first apneated. ae AMERICAS, 
June-July, 1977, Vol. 29, N® 6. 
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A Guide for Climbers 


by John Parra 


A CONCAGUA is the highest peak in 

the Western Hemisphere. Also 
known as the Colossus of the Americans, 
it is located in Mendoza Province, Argen- 
tina, at 70° W longitude and 32°40 S la- 
titude. 

Aconcagua is not a volcano, but rather 
a wide pedestal of marine deposites top- 
ped by an Andean volcanic mass which 
forms part of its summit — a high mas- 
sif which rises to form two peaks, north 
and south, the former being the highest. 

It is surrounded to the west and south- 
west by Los Horcones Valley through 
which flows Los Horcones River. The 
Horcones Inferior Pass lies to the south, 
and to the east and north, the Las Vacas 
River cuts through a valley of the same 
name. The Relinchos River winds through 
the eastern slopes, flowing, at length, into 
Las Vacas River. 

The exact height of Aconcagua remains 
something of a controversy, given the 
variety of measuring systems and their 
inherent margins of error. The highest 
figure quoted puts the altitude at 7,040 
meters above sea level, but more recent 
studies by the Argentine Military Geo- 
graphic Institute list the height of the 
north peak as 6,960 m and the southern 
as 6,930 m. Numerous peaks, many rising 
to over 5,000 m, surround Aconcagua of- 
fering a challenging opportunity for 
climbers of all levels. Listed in order of 
difficulty, the most formidable mountain 
of the Los Horcones Valley is Cerro Cuer- 
no which, at 5,462 m, is covered by ice 
year round, then Talosa (5,430 m), Ca- 
tedral (5,535 m), Dedos (5,018 m), Mex- 
ico (5,083 m), and Almacenes (4,510 m). 

Santa Maria (5,100 m) and Cupula 
(5,250 m) soar above Las Vacas Valley 
along with many other peaks too nume- 
rous to mention. 


ACKON CAHUAK 


There are those who believe that the 
name Aconcagua is derived from the 
Quechua words “ackon cahuak"” which 
translate as “sentinel of stone,” an apt 
name for this mountain which towers 
over its massive neighbors. But others 
trace the name to the Mapuche word 
“acon-ac-hue” meaning “coming from the 
other side.” It is also the name of a river 


in Chile, and indeed, ancient beliefs held 
that this river had its source at the base 
of Aconcagua. 


HISTORY 


Araucanian and Aymara Indians once 
peopled both sides of Aconcagua. Later, 
Incas from far-off Cuzco invaded these 
regions bringing their culture and their 
language, Quechua. There are, however, 
no accounts of their journeys in the high- 
lands, and no legends have come down 
to us from this time. 

Despite more than 300 years of Spanish 
rule, there is no recorded “climbing his- 
tory” until the 19th century. In 1817, Gen- 
eral José de San Martin challenged the 
high passes between Argentina and Chile. 
With an army of 5,300 men, 9,280 mules 
and 1,600 horses, he traversed the passes 
that rise to over 4,000 m along the north 
and south sides of Aconcagua. and fell 
upon the Spaniards to liberate Chile. 

In 1835, Darwin’s “Beagle” arrived in 
Valparaiso, Chile, en route to the Gala- 
pagos, and Darwin was among the first 
to gather accurate information about the 
mountain. 

Previous to 1883, Chimboraso (6,300 
m) was widely believed to be the highest 
mountain on the continent, but in that 
year the German scholar, Paul Gussfeld, 
with two Chileans, opened a route of 
ascent along the northwest ridge of Acon- 
cagua that took them to within 500 m of 
the summit before they were forced to 
turn back. 

The first to reach the summit was the 
Swiss guide, Matias Zurbriggen, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1897. 


ACCESS & TRANSPORT 


Mendoza is the logical starting point 
for all expeditions up Aconcagua. Reach- 
able by train, road or plane, it offers easy 
access to the mountain by railroad to 
Puente del Inca as well as the interna- 
tional highway which links Argentina 
with Chile. The highway is almost totally 
paved, permitting regular bus service. 
The distance from Mendoza to Puente 
del Inca is 175 km and takes about three 
to four hours. Bus tickets may be bought 
in advance. There is an extra charge for 


OPPOSITE: The setting sun striking pinnacles of 
glacial ice, producing an everchanging dream- 
land. 
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The South American Explorers Club 
wishes to express its appreciation to John 
Parra, experienced mountaineer and veteran 
of six Aconcagua expeditions, who gave us 
permission to reprint his Practical Guide to 
Aconcagua in our magazine. 
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If you are planning an expedition to 
Aconcagua or another mountain in this 
region, you might want to avail yourself 
of his advice on maps, weather conditions, 
etc., and his outfitting services which include 
hotel reservations, rental of ropes, ice axes, 
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cooking gear, tents, etc., booking mules, and 
supplying food supplies at base camp or at 
higher altitudes. 

He can be reached at the Asoctacién Men- 


, docina de Actividades de Montana, Guiral- 


des 246, Guaymallen, Mendoza, Argentina 


gear, however. It is also possible to rent 
a car or van. Larger groups will find it 
easier to hire a small bus or van and 
avoid the problems of keeping track of 
their equipment. 

From Puente del Inca or Punta de Va- 
cas to the base camps (Plaza de Mulas, 
Plaza Francia or Plaza Argentina) is only 
possible on foot or by mule. Mules may 
be rented from Senor Fernando Graja- 
les at the Organizacién Cruz de Cana 
about 6 km from Puente del Inca on the 
international highway or from the Com- 
pania Centro Turistico on Avenida Espa- 
na 1047, Local 2, in Mendoza. Mules may 
also be obtained around Puente del Inca 
from private muleteers. 


ASCENT ROUTES 


The four principal routes of ascent are 
the Normal, the Southwest Ridge, the 
Polish Glacier and the South Face. 

Normal Route — The most popular 
ascent route which generally follows the 
northwest ridge. 

Given the heavy mule traffic, a well- 
marked trail leads from the Plaza de Mu- 
las to the shelter, Antartida Argentina, at 
5,500 m. It’s a 6-7 hour climb on foot. A 
short climb the following day brings you 
to the shelters at 6,100 m where it is 
advisable to rest a day or two depending 
on one’s physical fitness and weather 
conditions. Allow a day for the climb from 
here to Independencia Shelter at 6,700 m. 
A final assault on the summit can be 
made on the following day. Note: Shelter 
Independencia is in poor condition, the 
result of frequent storms which sweep 
the area, and offers inaaequate protec- 
tion. It is therefore advisable to carry a 
suitable tent for these altitudes. 

The climb to the summit from Inde- 
pendencia calls for a 6-9 hour ascent. 

Alternatively, a direct ascent from the 
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shelters at 6,100 m is also possible. Many 
have accomplished this with success, but 
it has the drawback that, for one reason 
or another, Garkness usually overtakes 
the climber during the ascent. 

Warning: There is a natural inclination 
to try a descent using the Gran Acarreo 
Route which appears to lead toward the 
shelters, but in fact leads the climber 
off in another direction. The Gran Acar- 
reo, furthermore, offers no protection 
against storms, and it can be suicide to 
descend by this route in the hopes of 
getting down more rapidly. For both the 
ascent and descent it is wise to keep to 
the rocky trails along the NW Ridge 
where the shelters are located. 

Weather and other conditions being 
equal, the descent should require 20-40% 
less time than the ascent, but it doesn’t 
work out that way. Recovery in these 
altitudes is slow, and you should, there- 
fore, allow for the same time and effort 
to get down. This route, the northern 
one, does not present any technical dif- 
ficulties. You should, however, take into 
account the possibility of sudden and 
violent storms and the exhaustion which 
results from exposure to high altitudes. 


Polish Glacier Route — The 1934 Polish 
expedition led by Dr, Jodko Markiewicz 
took a route up the Las Vacas and Re- 
linchos Ravines to ascend the peak by 
crossing the southwest glacier which ever 
since has been known as the Polish 
Glacier. 

Ascending the Rio Vacas and the Re- 
linchos Ravines, a wooded area with in- 
numerable streams, one arrives at Plaza 
Argentina (4,100 m). 

Using this as base camp, one ascends 
in a WNW direction over steep slopes 
finally climbing over a large rock out- 
crop to reach Camp Ne 1. Following the 
direction indicated on the map brings 
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ACONCAGUA — View of South Wall from Hor- 
cones Gorge, a short distance above Puente del 
Inca. The South Wall is considered one of the 
most difficult climbs in the world. This photo, 
taken at an altitude of approximately 3,000 
meters and fran a distance of some 35 kilo- 
meters, shows the eternally ice-covered slopes 
with verticle drops of several hundred meters. 
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you to Camp Nv? 2 at Portezuelo Ameghino 
(5,300 m). Camp NY 3 can be reached 
from Portezuelo Ameghino by climbing 
SW over the north slope of the west crest. 
Here at 5,800 m is the beginning of the 
Polish Glacier. 

Stay on the glacier until reaching an 
elevation of 6,500 m at a point close to 
the rock-protected ridge. Known as “‘Pie- 
dra Bandera,” Camp N¢ 4 is located here. 
For an assalt on the summit, it is ad- 
visable to establish a biyouac at 6,700 m. 


South Wall (Horcones Route) — First 
climbed by a French expedition in 1954, 
this route is considered one of the most 
difficult climbs in the world. 

The South Wall is an almost 3,000 m 
spur which offers some protection against 
land slides and avalanches. Known as 
Plaza Francia, base camp (4,100 m) is 
located to the left of the spur. Camp N? 1 
may be reached via a steep climb to the 
base of Grandes Torres (4,900 m). From 
here on the zone is furrowed with couloirs 
and access channnels generally covered 
in ice, requiring excellent rock and ice 
skills. Use this route to reach Camp N? 2 
(5,800 m) at the foot of the Lower Glacier. 

After ascending an icy slope and scal- 
ing a small rock barrier, one reaches the 
cascade of the Upper Glacier, a 50 m 
verticle wall requiring technical ice skills. 

The Upper Glacier offers a comfortable 
plateau on top to set up Camp Ne 3 
(6,400 m). Camp Ne 4 at 6,700 m may be 
reached by a traverse to the right and up 
the spur. From Camp Ne 4 the summit 
can be approached. 

The descent is usually made via the 
North Face of the Normal Route. 


Southwest Ridge Route — Frederick 
Marmillod and his wife, Fernando 
Grajales and Lieutenant Francisco 
“Paco” Ibanez followed a completely new 
route across the Southwest Ridge to 
conquer the southern peak after seven 
days of hard work in 1953. 

Make a short horizontal traverse upon 
leaving the Plaza de Mulas Vieja (4,200 
m). Then proceed up the steep slopes 
until further ascent becomes impossible 
without climbing. Altogether, this takes 
about 6-7 hours. Camp Nv 1 can be set 
up here at 5,500 m. On the following 
day, the foot of the walls can be reached 
by climbing over a succession of low 
stone walls and rock fields leading 
towards the south crest approximately 
2‘ km distant. For half the way, a large 
canyon cuts through the mountain 
permitting the ascent to the highest part 
of the ridge and passing through various 
verticle ice towers that rise up to 6,000 
m and more. To reach the base of the 
canyon, it is first necessary to climb over 
a 100 m rock ridge that cuts across this 
part of the mountain. This can be avoided 
by proceeding towards the crest until one 
encounters a deep canyon through which 


one may ascend to the foot of the first 
verticle tower of the ridge. 

From here, turn north and descend 
some 200 m traversing a rock field until 
you reach the base of the Great Canyon. 

Camp Ne 2 is located at 5,700 m on a 
large rock which is shaped like a roof 
some 200 m above Camp N? 1 and slightly 
to the south. 

The canyon can be reached via a slope 
of smooth rock which after several 
meters turns into a toboggan of snow 
between two rock walls. Above this, the 
terrain opens up again until finally a 
wide slope is reached which ends in a 
verticle wall marking the end of the 
ridge on the left and a steep drop to the 
right. Bearing diagonally to the left, 
Camp Ny’ 3 can be set up at 6,400 m bet- 
ween the icy slope and the base of the 
wall. 

From here one follows the upper crest 
of the wall which turns into the secondary 
crest on the west flank. When you arrive 
at the point where it joins with the south 
crest, follow the upper ridge to the 
summit. 

To descend, follow the crest which 
joins both peaks taking the upper part 
of the Gran Acarreo on the north face 
close to the main peak. 


CLIMBING SEASON 

December through March. The peak 
months are the coldest, but weather con- 
ditions are more stable. 


December: Variable climate, much 
snow and ice, very cold 
days. 

January: Changeable weather condi- 
tions, storms, melting ice, 

clear days. 


February: Generally the best overall 
month for climbing. 
March: First 15 days generally good 
conditions becoming more haz- 
ardous toward the end of the 
month. 
WARNING: A smokey halo and white 
wind on the summit signals a high al- 
titude storm. Cease climbing. 


LICENSES 


For complete information on all the 
requirements necessary to obtain author- 
ization to climb Aconcagua and other 
mountains in the area, contact: Asocia- 
ci6n Mendocina de Actividades de Mon- 
tana, Guiraldes 246, Guaymallén 5519, 
Mendoza, Argentina. It is adviseable to 
write this organization well in advance 
of the expedition so that the paperwork 
can be completed within 24 hours of 
arrival. [zi 


Editor’s Note: Due to the political situa- 
tion that presently exists between Chile 
and Argentina, no ascents of Aconcagua 
are being authorized until further notice. 
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For the Birders 


by Richard Webster 


ART BY DANA GARDNER 


he birder heading south into the 

richest avifauna on earth may well 
find that his most frustrating experience 
is not the heat, the insects or the deadly 
piranhas, but his inability to identify 
species for which no adequate illustra- 
tion exists in any of the available field 
guides. 

Because of the antediluvian state of 
tropical field ornithology, the birder 
with dreams of Paradise Tanagers, tou- 
cans, motmots and swarms of foraging 
antbirds would do well to determine be- 
fore he sets out which regions are at 
least nominally covered by the existing 
guides, and what he can do to get by 
in the rest until they too are accorded 
similar treatment. 

The essential bird guide for South 
America is Rudolphe Meyer de Schauen- 
see’s A Guide to the Birds of South 
America (Livingston Publishing Co., 1970, 
US$20). This volume covers all of the 
almost 3,000 species known to occur on 
the continent, and for many countries 
there is absolutely nothing else. 

Though you can’t afford to do with- 
out this volume if you’re birding South 
America, it may often seem that you’d 
be better off without it. The 50 plates, 
of varying quality, illustrate only 676 
species — just 23% of the birds — and 
few guides have descriptions that are so 
unsatisfactory. 

The work of an author with an ex- 
tensive museum background but little 
field experience, the book frequently de- 
scribes characteristics visible only in the 
hand, while failing to mention conspicu- 
ous features crucial for field indentifi- 
cation. 

And what can you do about species 
Ne 53, when the book tells you it is 
“like Ne 52, but grayer?” 

Geographical variation within species - 
is well covered, and is correlated with 
the range information, which is neces- 
sarily brief, but good. Habitat notes, 
however, are better ignored, and the key, 
to be kind, is hopeless. 

Perhaps the most important thing the 
birder traveling to the tropics must 
learn is the characteristics of the com- 
mon genera of South America birds. In 
single localities there may be, for ex- 
ample, as many as five species of Auto- 
molus foliage-gleaners, ten species of Tan- 
gara tanagers or eleven species of Myr- 
motherula antwrens. 


This article first appeared in WESTERN TAN- 
AGER, June-July 1978, Vol. 44, No. 9. 
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Meyer de Schauensee is reasonably 
good at describing some characteristics 
that distinguish the members of a genus, 
but neither his text nor the plates are 
helpful for distinguishing Automolus 
from other foliage-gleaners and the rest 
of the ovenbirds. 

My recommendation for overcoming 


this problem is to study either the re- ' 


cently published Birds of Venezuela or 
Robert Ridgely’s A Guide to the Birds 
of Panama (Princeton University Press, 
1976, US$15) — the finest field guide to 
any area in the neotropics. 

The 32 plates in Ridgely, the work of 
John Gwynne, depict 650 species — 75% 
of Panama’s total of 880 species. (It is 
considered unnecessary in guides of this 
sort, directed to North American readers, 
to illustrate species shared with North 
America). 

The quality of the plates is good to 
excellent, and the additional information 
for each species includes remarks on 
status, distribution, habits and vocaliza- 
tions. 

Apart from its obvious value to the 
birder visiting Panama, the guide, used 
in conjunction with Meyer de Schauen- 
see’s South American book, may serve 
as the key to learning neotropical birds. 

For example, 15 genera and 23 species 
of ovenbird are known from Panuma. 
While 26 genera and 66 species are re- 
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corded from Ecuador, all 15 Panamanian 
genera occur in Ecuador — representing 
51 of its 66 species. 

By studying Ridgely, therefore, the 
birder visiting Ecuador — or any other 
South American country — will be in a 
position to make more constructive use 
of Meyer de Schauensee’s book. 

The new Guide to the Birds of Vene- 
zuela (Princeton University Press, 1978, 
US$19.95) is worth the price for the 
plates alone — a fortunate fact, since 
the text, written by Meyer de Schauen- 
see and William Phelps, Jr., is a disap- 
pointment. 

As with Meyer de Schauensee’s other 
work, the descriptions are of little use 
for field identification, and the notes on 
range are all too brief and imprecise. 
Notes on habitat and calls are weak — 
but in the world of neotropical birding 
everything is helpful, especially when it 
fills a void. 

The beauty of the guide, however, is 
in its 53 plates (37 of them by Guy 
Tudor) illustrating more than 900 species 
— 70% of Venezuela's nearly 1,300 spe- 
cies. Tudor’s plates range from good to 
outstanding, and those by Wayne Trimm 
and John Gwynne are almost as good. 

Especially valuable to the birder visit- 
ing any Andean country are the illustra- 
tions of montane genera not found in 
Panama, and depicted nowhere else. 


The facing-page notes written by Tu- 
dor almost render the descriptions in the 
text superfluous, and along with the the 
plates they will prove invaluable to 
anyone visiting tropical South America 
or southern Central America. 

Another useful volume is Richard 
French's A Guide to the Birds of Trini- 
dad and Tobago (Livingston Publ. Co., 
1974, US$15). Though the avifauna of 
these islands is limited, at least relative 
to the mainland, the text describes many 
species widespread in South America. 

While falling short of the high stan- 
dards of The Birds of Panama or The 
Birds of Venezuela, the 36 plates by John 
O'Neill are reasonably good. 

Attention is paid to habitat and be- 
havior, including calls, and extensive in- 
formation is given on the natural history 
of most species. In short, it is a volume 
well worth purchasing, if only to augment 
the other guides. 

Francois Haverschmidt’s Birds of Su- 
rinam (Oliver & Boyd, 1968) is unfor- 
tunately out of print. Among its assets 
are 40 beautiful color plates and many 
fine drawings by Paul Barruel, plus a 
text that offers useful notes on identifi- 
cation, habitat and habits. Because of 
its size, however, the book is unwieldy 
on trips — though the plates can be 
photographed. 

C.C, Olrog's Las aves sudamericanas 
(Vol. 1: non-passerines) (Libart, Buenos 
Aires 1968, US$25) is the only volume 
which attempts to illustrate all the non- 
passerine birds in South America — 
while offering the sensible feature of 
range maps adjacent to the text. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the illustrations are 
pathetically crude — and the text is in 
Spanish. 

Maria Koepcke’s The Birds of the 
Department of Lima, Peru (Livingston 
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Publ. Co., 1970, US$4.95) and Michael 
Harris’ A Field Guide to the Birds of 
the Galapagos (Taplinger Publishing Co., 
1974, US$10.95) are valuable resources 
for anyone visiting those limited but 
frequently birded areas. 

In addition to these guides there are 
several Audubon Club checklists which 
provide more detailed information on the 
distribution of birds in several countries 
— most notably Thomas Buther’s check- 
list for Ecuador, Steve Hilty’s for Co- 
lombia and Peter Alden’s for Venezuela. 

Although not a field guide, Emmet R. 
Blake’s A Manual of Neotropical Birds 
(Vol, 1, University of Chicago Press, 1977, 
USS$50), will be of some use to the birder 
with substantial interest in the neo- 
tropics. 

This first volume of a projected series 
of three goes no further than the gulls 
and terns — less than one-third of the 
avifauna — and it may be a while be- 
fore the work is complete. 

But the major drawback is the fact 
that the work is not oriented to the 
field ornithologist (only a small percent- 
age of the birds are illustrated and few 
field marks are mentioned) nor is it as 
detailed as comparable “handbooks” of 
northern hemisphere birds. 

Yet the birder may find that despite 
its cost, lack of detail and numerous 
small inaccuracies, it is necessary acqui- 
sition — simply because, at 674 pages, 
nothing else is so thorough or up to date. 


he birds of Middle America are 

covered by two basic works: Rid- 
gely's Birds of Panama and Roger Tory 
Peterson and Edward L. Chalif’s A Field 
Guide to Mexican Birds and Adjacent 
Central America (Houghton Mifflin, 1973, 
USS$8.95). 

Between these two volumes all but 
about a dozen Middle America birds are 
dealt with — but since Ridgely offers 
brief descriptions of them in an appendix, 
the problem is not very great. Peterson 
and Chalif’s guide is typical of the Peter- 
son series: reasonably good plates and 
a weak, though adequate text. 

Emmet Blake's earlier Birds of Mexico 
(University of Chicago Press, 1953) does 
offer very good descriptions, but the rest 
‘of the text is disappointing and the il- 
lustrations are of little value to the 
birder. 

Ernest P. Edwards’ A Field Guide to 
the Birds of Mexico (E.P. Edwards, 1972, 
USS$8.50) features the kind of chatty, in- 
formal text that can give a birder an 
idea of what a leafscraper does and where 
he might find one. But the plates are 
for the most part lamentable. All in all, 
a good book to read before taking a trip, 
but not the best to take into the field. 

L. Irby Davis’ A Field Guide to the 
Birds of Mexico and Central America 
(University of Texas, 1972, US$6.50) is 
another of these curious ornithological 
works whose raison d'etre is hard to 
comprehend. 

Though the book has the advantage 
of covering all of Middle America, it 
suffers from ‘the unorthodox taxonomic 
views of its author, and because of the 
eccentric nomenclature Davis prefers, it 
is difficult to use the plates or the text 


without expending undue effort in trans- 
lation. 

With the exception of the voice sec- 
tions there is little of value in the text 
— and the notes on voice are probably 
useful only to those with considerable 
musical training (‘The range of the call 
is from F* to C'”), 

While the plates are at times mislead- 
ing, they are worthy of study before a 
trip — especially since at present, there 
is no other way to compare all the birds 
from Mexico to Panama at a glance. 

The birder visiting Guatemala would 
do well to acquire Hugh C. Land’s Birds 
of Guatemala (Livingston Publ. Co., 1970, 
US$10) — the only Middle American 
guide offering distribution and abund- 
ance maps for every species — and Frank 
B. Smithe’s The Birds of Tikal (Natural 
History Press, 1966, US$17). 

When planning a trip you may wish 
more information about the local bird 
distribution than is available in the field 
guides. Fortunately, for almost every 
country there is some sort of synopsis 
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of the birdlife providing details on range 
and abundance. 

These works are listed in the biblio- 
graphies of The Birds of Panama; The 
Birds of Venezuela and Meyer de Schau- 
ensee’s The Species of Birds of South 
America with their Distribution (Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phil., 1966, US$12.50) which is 
a detailed account of the ranges of South 
America birds. 

In addition, there is a series of inex- 
pensive ornithological gazeteers to South 
American countries, published by the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard and the Field Museum in Chica- 
go. 
These publications contain such in- 
formation as the location, altitude and 
collector’s name for all the published 
localities from which ornithological re- 
cords have been obtained. 

Complete, up-to-date bibliographies 
are also included. So far, volumes for 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Paraguay have been 
published, and one for Colombia is in 
preparation. Oo 
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ONE-EYED KNIGHT 


by Amy Shapiro 


The fabulous story of the first descent of the Amazon. 


y trade, Francisco Orellana was a 
conquistador. 
A native of Extremadura, like most of the 
Spanish adventurers, he sailed for the Amer- 
icas at age 16. There he fought in the many 
campaigns of conquest along the west coast 
of South America. Wounded early on, he be- 
came known as the one-eyed knight, respected 
for his valor and relative honesty. 

Later, in 1537, he founded the city of Gua- 
yaquil, Ecuador, and governed it for four 


years. 
An able soldier, sober administrator and 
— rare among conquistadors — a diligent 


student of Indian languages, Orellana was at 
30, a seasoned veteran when fortune called 
in the person of Gonzalo Pizarro. 

It was 1541. Gonzalo, the last and least 
savory of Francisco Pizarro’s many _half- 
brothers, was about to lead an expedition in 
search of El Dorado — the Guilded City — 
subject of countless legends. 

Eight years before, Francisco Pizarro mur- 
dered Atahualpa and with 67 horsemen and 
110 foot-soldiers, conquered an empire. 


Envious, Gonzalo now aspired to do the 
same, A renowned lecher of mean intelligence 
and a brute even in the company of con- 
quistadors, he assembled some 200 Spanish 
soldiers, 4,000 Indians bearers, 1,000 pack 
llamas, together with many thousands of oxen, 
sheep, pigs and a pack of dogs to set upon 
wayward Indians. 

He also sent a note to the ambitious Ore- 
\lana inviting him to share in the danger and 
glory. But then, without waiting for him, set 
out early. Towards the end of February 1541, 
he led his army out of Quito, Ecuador, head- 
ing northeast into terra incognita. 

Arriving in Quito, Orellana learned that 
Gonzalo had left. Ignoring the sage advice of 
those who knew Gonzalo best, he set out after 
him with 23 followers equipped at his own 
expense. 

Traveling through the recently pillaged 
countryside, Orellana's party repeatedly fought 
off the now hostile Indians. At last, exhausted, 
they caught up with Gonzalo to be rewarded 
with a cool reception for having lost their 
horses and equipment. 

The persistent myth of a jewelled city of- 
fered a wealth of detail concerning its riches, 
but was notably poor on geography. 

No matter. Gonzalo was convinced that 
the Indians knew the way to the fabled city, 
and when they balked at telling him, he had 
them racked, burned alive or torn apart by 
dogs. 

All too soon the Indians learned to tell 
him what he wanted to hear. Faced with death, 
they conjured up visions of an ever more 
splendid — and ever more distant — El Do- 
rado deep in the jungle. So led by lies and 
legends, the huge expedition became hopelessly 
lost. 

Over the Cordillera they marched, plagued 
by snow, earthquakes, even an erupting vol- 
cano. With each day scores of heavily burdened 
Indians, barefoot and half-naked, dropped by 
the wayside and were left to die. As stores 
and livestock ran out the surviving Spaniards 
fell ravenously on their horses and prize dogs. 

And it grew worse as they descended into 
the jungle. Laboring in the stifling heat, they 
hacked futilely at the dense vegetation. At 


turn the horseshoes of dead horses into nails. 
While some worked building roofs to shelter 
the kilns against the continuous rains, others 
made charcoal, felled trees and sawed planks. 
Before launching, they calked the boat with 
old blankets and pieces of cloth and tarred 
the hulk with wood resin. They baptized it 
“San Pedro,” and the name of the settlement 
where they had worked so hard they, hence- 
forth, called ‘El Barco.” 

Loaded with the sick, such stores as could 
be found, the three Indian prisoners and two 
clerics, the ‘“‘San Pedro” pushed off on the 
Coca River with orders not to lose sight of the 
army that straggled along its marshy banks. 

On Christmas Day 1542, somewhere near 
where the Rio Cosanga joins the Coca, the 
Spaniards again pitched camp. This time no 
friendly Indians came forth to barter food for 
beads. 

To reach Christmas Camp, the army had 
slogged through almost 200 miles of unbroken 
swamp land, building endless log bridges to 
cross the stream and tributaries too deep to 
ford. Through it all they found little to eat. 

Faced with starvation, Orellana volunteer- 
ed to take the “San Pedro” and forage down 
river for food. Assuring Gonzalo he would 
return in 12 days, he chose 57 men among the 
Sey healthy, two black slaves and a few Indians. 

On December 26th, 1542, Orellana, in com- 
mand of the “San Pedro,” set out with a 
Mm number of canoes. With him went the expe- 
me) lition’s valuables, most of its weapons and 
ee) blankets and what was left of its precious 
iron supply. 

Gonzalo waited. 

: 3 : Forty days went by. Finally unable to hold 
ABOVE: Portrait of Francisco night vampire bats and poisonous insects at- OUt any longer, Gonzalo sent a search party 
de Orellana. OPPOSITE LEFT: tacked in swarms. Porters and animals sicken. 2head, then leading what remained of his 


Map of the Americas drawn ed and died. army, marched down river to where the Coca 
by Sebastian Minster in 1540, Tf) a woldenvcity la meets the Napo. 
y close at hand, the pe! PO oy 
just one yor safcsalh alee Tndiane en seats ‘of it. They lived in Finding no sign of Orellana and now 
set out on his adventure. small primitive villages, fishing in the rivers certain he had been deserted, Gonzalo gave 
and hunting for food. up the quest for E] Dorado, and taking a dif- 


Eight months passed. The profitless quest ferent route, turned back towards Quito. It 
had taken the Spaniards across the Coca Would take his dwindling party six months to 
River where they fell on several Indian villages find their way. Of the 150 soldiers, 70 would 
and bound the chiefs in chains. never see Quito again. The others, clad in 

A further march down river brought them ™ake-shift garments of jungle vines, survived 
to a large Indian settlement and here, on the ©" insects caught for them by their Indian 
banks of the Coca, Gonzalo made camp. servants. Indian ate Indian but none lived to 

For a time, there was no fighting. tell the tale. 

The chief, cowed no doubt by the sight of 
the chained prisoners, supplied his unwelcome 
guests with the meager offerings of the land loating down river on the Napo, 
and received in exchange the usual beads, Orellana and his men had unwittingly 
hawks’ bells and other trinkets. In the weeks embarked on one of the great adventures of 
that followed, Orellana applied himself to history. Treachery or no, return soon became 


the task of mastering the Indian language. impossible, at least in the San Pedro. Worse, 
Gonzalo, seeking to salvage his expedition, Orellana, confident of finding food, had taken 
faced a different chore — how to move his only two days’ provisions. By his best reckon- 
army through a roadless jungle without ing they would soon reach the sea. 
porters. Starvation came first. 
His soldiers, a proud and suspicious lot, The chronicle kept by Fray Gaspar de Car- 
had left Quito each weighed down with booty vajal recounts how, hemmed in by a curtain 
looted in earlier escapades. of impenetrable vegetation, they drifted down 


They had only to build a boat to carry a river that fed by continuous rains and new 
the sick, the food and their burdensome val- tributaries increased in volume and turbulence. 
uables. They could then get on with the By New Year’s Eve, after six days on the 
search. river and delirious with hunger, they boiled 

Building the boat took several weeks of some saddles and fleshed out the thin gruel 
grueiing work. Kilns had to be fashioned to with small creatures, roots and jungle herbs. 
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Once ashore, armed Indians gathered in 
canoes by the bank. A battle seemed certain 
until Orellana spoke to the Indians in their 
language. He told them not to fear, proffered 
some baubles, and when their chief arrived 
shortly thereafter in ceremonial attire, Ore- 
llana embraced him and presented gifts of 
cloth and trinkets. 

The Spaniards called this village Aparia 
after Abbaria, its chief, and mindful of the 
plentiful food supply, settled in for what they 
expected would be a three month visit. 


O rellana now let it be known that he in- 
tended to wait for Gonzalo, He even of- 
fered a reward to any six men who would jour- 
ney back up river with news, At the same time, 
however, he had a scribe draw up a docu- 
ment. This took the form of a petition ad- 
dressed to himself. In it his men declared 
that a journey upstream would be extremely 
hazardous and begged Orellana to lead them 
onward down the river to safety. Signed by 
all, this document was later offered as proof 
that Orellana had done all in his power to 
rejoin Gonzalo. 

Weeks passed. Swarms of biting insects 
tormented the Spaniards. Food, once so abun- 
dant grew daily more scarce. 

On February 2nd, after only a month in 
Aparia, the Spaniards set out. 

Three weeks later they came in sight of 
the most prosperous village they had seen so 
far. Fleets of canoes put off from the shore 
and advanced up river. 
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But before the Spanirds could Jand a chief- 
tain and some lesser chiefs, accompanied by 
many warriors, surrounded them by boat. 
Suspecting an attack, the Spaniards lept 
ashore, Fearful, the Indians retreated. 

Once again, a timely address by Orellana 
staved off calamity. Granting the chieftain per- 
mission to sit, Orellana informed him that 
“Christians worshipped a single God, the 
Creator of all created things.”” He also told 
them that Spaniards were not like Indians 
who walked in the path of error worshipping 
stones and images. He told them many other 
things and finally pronounced them vassels 
of the Christian king of Spain. 

This done, he put his men to work on a 
second and larger boat, and while they labored, 
he questioned the Indians. Once more he was 
told of a realm ruled over by women several 
days’ journey away. 

During their stay, the Spaniards were vi- 
sited by four white-skinned Indians attired 
in gold and fine cloth. Their arrival went far 
to convince Orellana that rich and mysterious 
lands lay close at hand. 

The soldiers called this settlement Aparia 
the Great, and during the 35 days they worked 
on the boat, Orellana pondered his position 
anew. It was now impossible to argue that 
he was acting as Gonzalo’s lieutenant. Should 
he ever reach Spain, he would almost certainly 
face charges of desertion. With this in mind 
Orellana formally resigned his command, and 
had his men draw up.a second document, once 


to ram the Spanish boats. At the height of 
the battle, Carvajal relates the Spanish fought 
off more than a hundred canoes with over 
8,000 Indians. Once they narrowly escaped 
death when their pursuers forced them into 
a branch of the river where scores of con- 
cealed warriors lay in wait. As the chief 
roused his followers to charge, Celas, the best 
marksman among the arquebusiers took care- 
ful aim and killed him instantly with a shot 
in the chest. In the ensuing disarray, the 
Spaniards escaped. 

At length, fear and hunger replaced the 
shimmering dream of El Dorado. Now only 
food could lure the Spaniards ashore. At that, 
the plants and animals they found were often 
strange, grotesque and sometimes poisonous. 

Long after they had expected to reach the 
open sea, the brown current carried them un- 
ceasingly onward. Only raids and rain broke 
the deadly monotony of steamy days and 
nights alive with ominous sounds. 

Exhausted and weary, they passed into the 
land of the warlike Omagua people. In sev- 
eral surprise assaults, they replenished their 
food stores and soon entered into a country of 
friendly Indians ruled over by a chief called 
Paguana. There the Indians invited Orellana 
to visit their king who had great herds of 
animals and much silver. Suspicious, Orellana 
declined. 

The river now swept the Spaniards through 
the lands of several fierce peoples. The first 
lived near a great river whose waters flowed 
black. They called it the Rio Negro. The 
Indians who dwelt here attacked repeatedly 
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again setting forth all the reasons why return LOWER LEFT: Map of South America by Diego Gutierrez engraved in 1562. General 
Rane impossible and why Orellana was best knowledge of the Amazon River improved considerably following Orellana's voyage 
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| Peace the canoes behind, the Span- 
iards, on April 24th, put out on the 
river in the “San Pedro” and the now finished 
“Victoria.” Ahead they were told lay the lands 
of the fierce Machipara. 

Days turned into weeks. Weary and dis- 
heartened, they journeyed on. Insects plagued 
them. Sores festered in the jungle heat. By 
now as savage as any jungle beast they stared 
fixedly at the moving shore. 

When after 750 miles they sighted Indian 
villages, Orellana gave orders to attack im- 
mediately. 

But these were not the silent men of the 
mountains Francisco Pizarro had so easily 
slaughtered ten years before. Battle ready they 
skimmed over the water in brightly colored 
canoes. Protected by skin shields they ad- 
vanced with a great yell, a beating of drums 
and much blowing of wooden trumpets. 

In a day-long battle 18 Spaniards fell 
seriously wounded. As the sun set they con- 
cealed their injured comrades in blankets and 
hastened away. 

All night they rowed. As dawn broke, 
waves of canoes pushed off from the shore 
at each village to join battle. Some even tried 


TWO OF THE fabled natives 
that were believed to 
inhabit the Amazon Basin. 
Detail drawing from a map 
of the Amazon engraved by 
T. de Bry in 1599. 
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never pausing to parley. In the next country, 
the Spaniards captured a young native in one 
of their raids. He told them that his people 
were the subjects of a race of women warriors 
to whon they paid tribute. 

Many days remained before the Spaniards 
would see these women about whom they had 
heard so much. First they came upon a great 
settlement which they admired greatly from 
afar. But as the current carried them close 
to shore, they noticed a long line of poles 
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each topped with a human head. Villages 
belonging to these people stretched almost 70 
miles along the banks. 

While raiding for food the next day, the 
Spaniards captured a young girl, and from her 
they learned that close by dwelt many Chris- 
tians. She even pointed out a large settlement 
further on where the Spaniards might go 
ashore and find them. Despite the worthiness 
of such a deed, Orellana postponed the meet- 
ing for a future time. 

The next few days passed quietly except 
for the discovery of a cache of oat beer seized 
during a raid which Carvajal relates “greatly 
rejoiced the comrades.” 

June 24th, the day of St. John the Baptist, 
was approaching when they viewed in the 
distance many large villages painted white, 
gleaming on the shore. To honor the saint, 
they called this land St. John’s Province. It 
was the country of the fierce women they 
had heard about even in Quito and many times 
since. 

As they drew near, hundreds of warriors 
gathered on the shore. Arrows fell like rain 
over the Spanish boats until they bristled like 
porcupines. In great danger, but sorely in 
need of food, the Spanish put ashore while 
Indians lept about in wild war dances blow- 
ing wooden trumpets. Then suddenly a band 
of women archers appeared amongst them. 
Spanish marksmen trained their weapons on 
these warlike women and even succeeded in 
killing seven or eight. Undaunted, the rest 
fought on to rout the invader. 

In retreating, the Spaniards took captive 
a trumpeter, a young Indian about 30 years 
of age. Then too weary to man the oars, they 
drifted downstream. The Indians continued 
their wild attack. Injured for the second time 
that day, Carvajal lost an eye. 

With no hope of landing and harrassed 
throughout the day and night, the Spaniards 
pased through St. John’s Province, saved only 
by the skill of their arquebusiers who singled 
out and killed the Indian leaders. But before 
leaving the country altogether, Orellana made 
a last effort to parley. He ordered trinkets 
placed in a gourd and thrown overboard. 
Heedless, the Indians drove them out. 

Beaten, starving and in great fear, the 
Spaniards beached their boats only long after 
the last attack. Then Orellana conversed with 
the prisoner who, he believed, had much to 
tell about the people of St. John's Province 
and more especially about its ruling female 
warriors. The trumpeter talked freely about 
all these things and also warned the Span- 
iards of other dangers that lay ahead — of 
a land whose people ate human flesh and 
painted their faces black — a realm ruled by 
a chief called Aripuna. 

Some days later, in a skirmish with the 
Aripuna people, an arrow struck one of Ore- 
llana's men. Though the wound was slight, 
he died within hours in great pain. 

This was the Spaniards first encounter 
with poison arrows, and thereafter, they took 
no chances. Finding arrows at another village 
further down, Orellana ordered a _ female 
captive purposely scratched with the tip. 
When she showed no ill effects, they looted 
the settlement. 


At another village, they came across a 
number of fishermen’s huts and in one discov- 
ered human feet and hands boiling in a pot. 
Finding no provisions, they pushed on. 

They had now reached the delta where 
the river divided into countless channels. At 
the end of their food, Carvajal considered it 
an act of God to find a tapir carcass bobbing 
in the flood. Rationed out, it kept 50 Span- 
iards alive for six days, and on August 8th, 
seven and a half months after Jeaving Gon- 
zalo, Orellana and his men reached the open 
sea. 

With his fevered and bedraggled followers, 
Orellana had become the first European — 
and almost certainly the first person ever — 
to descend the length of the Amazon. Few 
achievements of such magnitude have met 
with so little recognition. 

The voyage north to Cubagua without a 
compass was full of peril and took another 
month, From there Orellana left for Santo Do- 
mingo and with a few companions boarded a 
galleon for Spain. 


Ships laden 


| t was an age of conquest. 
Inca 


with treasure plied the high seas. 
gold dazzled Europe. 

Had Orellana returned with riches, with 
jewels and gold, history might well remember 
him better. Certainly the Spanish court, long 
on tales of woe and suffering and chronically 
short of cash, would have shown more respect. 
Gold could have silenced the charges of de- 
sertion and treachery levelled by Gonzalo from 
far-off Ecuador, and a grateful king would 
surely have granted Orellana a vast province 
on the banks of the ‘Orellana River.” 

As it was, an exhausted and empty-handed 
Orellana had to beg for an audience. 

But all was not lost. True, Orellana had 
nothing to show for it, but he had seen E] Do- 
rado. And stranger still, it was ruled by 
women. 

Even a jaded Spanish court listened en- 
thralled as he recounted tales of a fabulous 
kingdom still awaiting conquest. 

In the depths of the jungle, a race of tall 
blond warriors, women all, ruled 70 cities of 
gold, the Indian prisoner had told Orellana. 
Nor was this all. 

In their capital, seven days’ journey inland, 
gold and silver covered the walls and bright 
macaw fathers lined the temples. At peace in 
their cities, the women wore fine white blan- 
kets clasped with golden belts. Gold tiaras 
adorned their golden hair, which cascaded 
almost to the ground. 

But as warriors, these Amazons braided 
their hair, coiled it round their heads and, 
wearing only short corslets, mounted white 
horses to charge bare-breasted into battle. 
Brave captains and skillful archers, they spur- 
red their Indian soldiers on. Orellana himself 
had seen them instantly kill any of their men 
who wavered or showed signs of retreat. 

Orellana was even able to provide accounts 
— albeit second hand — of diverse strange 
customs that prevailed in this marvelous 
realm. 

Every spring, he had learned, the Amazons 
raided nearby villages and carried off the 
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finest males. These were the only men who 
might enter the cities and then only briefly. 
The offspring that ensued were, if boys, either 
killed or returned to their fathers. 

A fabulous tale, it captivated Europe; but 
did not immediately attract patrons ready to 
underwrite his return voyage. 

This took time, but in 1545 Orellana started 
out once more. 

It was an ill-starred venture from the be- 
ginning. Wanting provisions, lacking expe- 
rienced seamen and plagued with dissension 
occasioned by the ill-advised presence of Ore- 
llana's wife and sisters-in-law, 300 men in four 
ships left Spain in May and immediately ran 
into foul weather. Two ships were lost. Sick- 
ness broke out aboard the two remaining ves- 
sels, killing 98. Of the survivors, 60 deserted 
at the first opportunity. 

Reaching the great river's delta on Christ- 
mas Day, the ships promptly ran aground and 
broke apart. While repairs were made, 50 
starved. Afloat again, Orellana tried to retrace 
his way. Only after 500 miles of wandering in 
the delta did he realize that the channels were 
constantly shifting course. The routes he re- 
membered no longer existed. Exhausted, the 
party made camp. One day not long after, Ore- 
llana went off in search of food. He never 
returned, 

Historians may "justly question Orellana’s 
veracity. The Amazons he described so well 
have proven incredibly elusive ever since. 

It is just as well. Being a conquistador, had 
Orellana discovered an El Dorado, he would 
doubtless have sacked it, providing us with 
yet another grim chronicle of slaughter and 
pillage. 

As it is, his remarkable feat perpetuated 
the legend of the Amazons and gave this 
mightiest of rivers a name of romance and 
mystery. (| 


A SPANISH ship 
that sailed the 
seas in the 

time of 
Orellana. 
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Right 
Whales 


by Hugo Scarone 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


I the waning Antartic summer, pods 
of southern right whales (Eubalae- 
na australis) graze peacefully on the 
massive shoals of krill that thrive in 
these icy southern waters. 

After months of gorging (some two 
tons of krill per whale per day), they 
leave their feeding grounds, and swim- 
ming on the surface like small islands, 
converge on the barren Valdez Peninsula 
of Patagonia. Cruising at a stately speed 
of seven knots (13 kph), scores of these 
great beasts seek out a narrow strait 
leading to a small bay sheltered from the 
open sea. 

Safe in this quiet harbor, they have 
come to reproduce and play as countless 
generations of whales have done “before 
them. 

From the cliffs above the gulf the sight 
of these giants is awesome. Often weigh- 
ing up to 50 tons they hurl themselves 
out of the transparent water to plunge 
and disappear again in a great burst of 
foam. Pirhouetting and turning somer- 
saults while spurting jets of steam into 
the air, they romp about, their hollow 
bellowing thundering across kilometers 
of water. After giant leaps in the air, their 
15 meter long bodies strike the water 
with an exploding belly flop. Cavorting 
and frolicking in this manner, they dally 
in the gulf from late June until the end 
of December, so trusting that they come 
up to scratch their backs on the docks 
near the small town of Puerto Madryn. 
Few of the townspeople can resist the 
spectacle, but only a small number of 
outsiders come to see it. 

I made this trip to the summer domain 
of the right whales with Alejandro Sco- 
laro, a 30 year old biologist from the 
National Patagonia Centre, and Santiago 
Picallo, 35, an experienced seaman. For- 
tunately, both men were accustomed to 
the treacherous winter seas of southern 
Argentina. 

We faced another danger, however, 
from the whales themselves. Peaceful by 
nature, they seldom attack, but at close 
range one might easily be injured. In 
their play these whales swoop under 
boats and slap the water with their five 
ton tails with sufficient power to wreck 
a small craft. 


INDIVIDUALS can be identified on aerial photo- 
graphs. 


TOP: Whales playing in the gulf. MIDDLE: En- 
crustations are never the same on any two 
whales. BOTTOM: Only a scant 1500 remain. 
Photo: Jack Frazier of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. 


Following observations at Puerto Ma- 
dryn, we travelled a hundred and fifty 
kilometers to the Valdez Peninsula, a 
coastal reserve rich in marine fossils and 
another favorite hangout of right whales. 
Here, Roger Payne, an American zoologist, 
built himself a lookout and temporary 
shelter where he lived during five springs 
while researching whales for the New 
York Zoological Society and the National 
Geographic Society. 


Oday his shelter is being used by 

Jane and Christopher Clark, biology 
students from New York University, who 
are writing their theses about whales. 

The right whale is no raving beauty. 
Its head and lower jaw are covered with 
various incrustations — barnacles and 
parasites known as “whale lice.” 

“These encrustations are never the 
same On any two whales,” explains Sco- 
laro, “and that is how individuals can 
be identified in aerial photographs.” 

According to Payne’s records some four 
to five hundred whales have been sighted 
in this gulf over the last five years. 

In their sexual behavior Scolaro says 
many males congregate around a fe- 
male. However, the female right whales 
can be rather choosy and have been seen 
to repulse the overtures of a pack of 
love-struck suitors by simply rolling over 
belly up. Still, a sufficient number of fe- 
males ultimately consent. 

Whale calves, born eleven months after 
conception, are often seen frolicking near 
their mothers. They are not usually 
weaned for a year. 

A mother right whale patiently puts 
up with her calves’ acrobatics, and when 
in the mood joins in. They can be observ- 
ed playing together with obvious delight 
— altogether a tender and touching sight. 

American whalers of the eighteen 
hundreds used to call the right whale 
the “ideal whale.” A single adult yields 
some 30,000 kg of blubber, 24,000 liters 
of oil and 1500 kg of baleen once used 
to make corset and collar stays, knitting 
needles and umbrella ribs. 

History’s first recorded whalers, the 
Basques, had earlier pursued slow swim- 
ming right whales, the only species their 
twelfth century rowboats could catch. In 
addition, the right whale floats when 
dead making it easier to tow to harbor. 

Hunted for centuries, the world’s 
southern right whale population once 
estimated at 50,000 is now a scant 1,500. 

Still, the development of alternative 
plastics and synthetic oils, the creation 
of the Valdez nature reserve plus increas- 
ed public pressure to halt commercial 
whaling entirely, offers some hope for 
the right whale. The greatest danger to 
these peaceful giants now is the fleet of 
Japanese and Soviet harpoon boats that 
wait to intercept them when they again 
head south to Antarctica. 


“Ochroma pyramidale” is the same 
lightweight, resilient softwood sold for 
model airplanes in toy and hobby stores. 
Native to the South American tropics 
where it grows in weed-like profusion, 
balsa is twice as buoyant as cork though 
only half as heavy. The cell walls of the 
wood are so thin that balsa is about 
90% air. One 4.5 meters log 25 cm in dia- 
meter and weighing only 44 kg. will sup- 
port 187 kg. 

The Spaniards called the rafts “balsas” 
meaning floats, a word which the English 
later borrowed. 

Balsa rafts come in all sizes. Large 
ones for floating cattle to markets may 
be 12 meters long and 20 logs wide with 
a small corral and lean-to shelter. Cen- 
turies ago, Ecuadorian Indians built 
ocean-going rafts to explore the Pacific. 
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Stay Afloat 


by William Hornyak 


Thor Heyerdabl in Kon-Tiki proved that a balsa raft could cross the Pacific Ocean. 
Smaller versions can be easily built to navigate jungle rivers. 


With several days to spare on a recent 
trip in the western Amazon we built a 
small raft in about a day to use as a 
swimming float. But with minor impro- 
vements — an elevated floor, additional 
vines to tie the logs and crosspieces more 
securely and paddles or oars — we could 
have drifted comfortably down the Uca- 
yali River into the Amazon. 

We used 9 logs 4 meters in length from 
15-40 cm in diameter; 2 balsa crosspieces 
and 18 pegs whittled from hardwood 
branches. At the insistence of Oscar, a 
local with more than a couple rafts to 
his credit, we notched the logs on both 
sides for greater strength. Later though, 
we saw many rafts simply lashed to- 
gether. 

There are several ways to build balsa 
rafts and dozens of variations. No special 


skill is required and you only need a ma- 
chete though an axe and hammer are help- 
ful. 


1) Estimate your total weight then 
figure how many trees you'll need and 
what size. To find out how much weight 
a balsa tree will support in kilograms: 
multiply = (3.14) times the length of the 
log (in meters) times '2 the radius 
squared, times 800. For two people with 
gear, 8 logs at least 25 cm in diameter and 
4 meters in length should suffice. 


2) To estimate how much floor space 
is needed sketch a rough box around the 
cargo. A rectangular raft is obviously 
easier to maneuver than a square one. 


3) Balsa trees have light gray bark 


BALSA TREES are an abundant and fast-grow- 
ing second growth and consequently found 
even in areas where there has been extensive 
logging operations. The making of balsa rafts 
poses no threat to the jungle ecology. 


DETAIL OF 
VINE LASHING 


and their leaves (note photograph) form 
an airy canopy over the trunk which 
makes a hollow sound when struck. They 
often grow in groups of five or six and 
may be surrounded by dense underbrush. 
Entangling vines must be cut away before 
the tree will fall. To strip the bark, make 
a slit and peal off by hand. 

Not all vines found in the jungle are 
strong enough for lashings. In Peru, 
“huangana huasca” of the low jungle and 
“Jamis tambshi” of the upper jungle are 
commonly used. Soak the vines overnight 
before using, and if you have the raft 
awhile, relash it after three months. 

Hardwood branches or thin trunks 
about 5 cm in diameter are suitable for 
pegs. These shouldn't be too thick — 
about 3 cm for a 12 cm log — and should 
be slightly blunted since balsa splits 
easily. 

For crosspieces use hardwood bran- 
ches or trunks large enough to span the 
width of the raft with about 15 cm to 
spare on each side. 


4) Since even a small raft will weigh 
about 150 kg, assemble it near water. 
Place the two largest logs on the far sides. 
Line up the other logs and match their 
irregularities to minimize the gaps. Next, 


lay one crosspiece at each end, at least 
30 cm in from the bow and stern. Use 
these to mark each log for notching. 


5) Cut notches so the crosspieces fit 
snugly into the log with about an inch 
showing above the floor. 


6) Lash the logs to the crosspieces 
using the knot indicated in the diagram. 


7) Hammer the pegs into the logs at 
an angle so they press firmly against and 
form an “X” over the crosspiece as indi- 
cated in the diagram. Drive in slowly and 
watch closely for splitting. 


8) Paddles can be made out of either 
balsa or hardwood — also, a pushpole is 
a handy piece of equipment. 


9) (optional) Balsa rafts periodically 
swamp and become slick when wet. To 
make ‘an elevated floor, lash two balsa 
logs in between the crosspieces, lay split 
cane (“cana brava”) across the logs and 
lash them tightly. 

A balsa raft has a life of about six 
months we’ve been told. Like any other 
wood, it will eventually become water- 
logged. oO 
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Dots 


Dots 


Dots 


by 
Ursula 


Thiermann 


he October 1977 and March 1978 issues of the South 

American Explorer featured articles about an unex- 
plained, symetrical grouping of pyramid formations. These 
“dots” appeared on a 1975 NASA satellite photograph of 
the Pantiacolla region, a low jungle area in southeastern 
Peru. 

The publication of these articles and similar accounts 
in other media set in motion plans for exploratory expe- 
ditions to investigate and provide an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether these formations were geological or man- 
made. 
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A year and some months has elapsed since the exis- 
tence of the dots has been known. Nevertheless, no defi- 
nitive answer can be offered at this time. This must await 
an on-site inspection, i.e. an expedition to enter the area 
on foot. 

Still, much has happened in the intervening year. In 
March 1978, Phil Miller, a Ft. Lauderdale, Florida-based 
entrepreneur, flew over the dots at low level and brought 
back an intriguing piece of super-eight film showing not 
ten but twelve symetrically placed and thinly covered co- 
nical hills rising above a level plane. Mystified by this 


preliminary aerial glimpse of the dots, Mr. Miller hastened 
to launch a full-scale expedition into the area before the 
rainy season. The initial plan called for 24 men to proceed 
overland from Cuzco to a small tributary of the Alto Ma- 
dre de Dios River and approach the formations in two 
Zodiacs. Preparations for this expedition, however, took 
longer than anticipated, and some expected backing failed 
to materialize. Nonetheless, a scaled-down version has 
been rescheduled for sometime in June 1979. 

Next, a Peruvian expedition left Cuzco for the dots in 
August 1978. A 23-man joint effort by the army and in- 
terested civilians and scientists, this group reached the 
petroglyphs which have been visited by previous explorers 
to the region. The group turned back, however, before 
reaching the dots by land, their undertaking cut short by 


the drowning of a19-year-old soldier. Members of the Pe- 
ruvian expedition did manage to fly over the dots in a he- 
licopter, and this, it seems, was enough to convince them 
that the dots are natural formations. 

More recently, there have been reports of a 16-man 
French team which is planning to enter the zone, but this 
has not been confirmed. 

In fact, the only solid evidence concerning the dots 
comes from Yoshiharo Sekino, a young Japanese explorer, 
who tells of having entered the region in December 1977 
on his own and on foot. Sekino is convinced that the dots 
are natural in origin, but states he had too little time 
in the area to make a thorough investigation. He is pre- 
sently more interested in a second peculiarity which ap- 
pears on the same NASA photograph, but which has, up 
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PSEUDO PYRAMIDS 


Relative 


LEFT; Low aerial view 
of the “dots” seems to 
bear out the geological 
interpretation of the 
formations. Compare 
photo with sketch. 
RIGHT: The pyramids 

at this angle show 

a marked resemblance 
to truncated ridge spurs. 
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TRUNCATED 
RIDGE SPURS 


until now, gone unnoticed — two mammoth rectangles 
which stand out in marked contrast to their surroundings. 


Lz a conclusive ground survey, the most con- 
vincing explanation of the dots to date comes from 
Dr. McKeon, a U.S. geologist working with the Environ- 
mental Research Institute of Michigan. Shown slides taken 
of the dots from the air as well as Miller’s film, McKeon 
believes that either as a result of separation caused by an 
earthquake or through shifting land masses along a fault, 
a characteristic dot formation could have emerged (see 
diagram). The conical configurations could, with time, be 
the result of vegetation and water erosion as well as ad- 
ditional earth movements. 

Dr. McKeon notes that formations such as the ‘Devil's 
Backbone’ in Colorado were produced by shifts of trun- 
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PERUVIAN expedition just 
before starting out on ex- 
ploratory investigation of 
the “dots.” This civilian/ 
military operation managed 
to fly over the formations 
but did not reach the area 
by land due to the death 
of one of its members. 


cated ridge spurs together with wind and water erosi 
resulting in saw-tooth structures resembling the dots. 

Undoubtedly the most unusual “visitor” to the dots 
was Alex Tanous, a “psychic healer, teacher, astral-traveler 
and researcher on the continuity of life after death.” His 
first out-of-body trip to the dots took place in May at the 
New York offices of the American Center for Psychic Re- 
sarch. His comment upon arrival was: “They look just 
like a big bunch of rocks.” He then tripped around the 
surrounding area and reported strong evidence of “previous 
man,” 

Still, an in-body expedition to the dots poses no for- 
midable obstacles. The terrain is not unduly hazardous. 
With proper planning, a small group could make the round 
trip, Cuzco-dots-Cuzco, in six days or less with time to 
spare for a reasonably thorough examination. We hope 
this will happen before the year is out. Oo 
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by Big Bill 
The Bet’s On... 


Fear. 

It’s one of those things any explorer 
has to learn to live with, I guess — and 
die with too when his number's up. 

Like anything important, whether it’s 
pounding pitons into a sheer rock wall 
or cracking the whip over snarling half- 
rabid huskies, experience is the best 
teacher. 

But even I'll admit that the icy edge 
of a 50-meter-wide, 200-meter-deep crevas- 
se in the snow-laden Chilean Andes isn’t 
the best place to learn. 

That’s how it was with me on a gray, 
sun-vacant morning when Miguel, my 
normally cheerful guide, poked his 
brown, aboriginal head from our tent 
and said with an ominous candor that 
could only mean trouble: “Mucho frio.” 

Uncramping my shoulders from the 
specially designed oversized sleeping bag 
in which I slept, my eyes caught his 
worried frown like a hawk spotting prey. 
I studied his furled brow for what seem- 
ed like a long time then broke the eerie 
silence. 

“Si”, I retorted in his native tongue, 
trying to gain the confidence of this 
humble, yet proud Indian peasant. 

“Es mucho frio,” (it is very cold), I 
affirmed forcefully. 

His dark somber eyes — the very 
symbol of his courageous yet stoic moun- 
tain race — suggested there was more 
outside than just bad weather. 

While he squatted to a typical break- 
fast of bark and wild nuts, I dressed 
hurriedly and emerged into the hushed 
world of white starkness. 

To the south lay the cause of his fears 
— a pitch black sky whose dark, poten- 
tially deadly blanket completely engulfed 
the surrounding mountain majesty and 
effectively blocked the only available pass. 
A vast storehouse of experience in moun- 
tain survival warned me this meant bad 
weather, probably a storm, which might 
bring snow and turn the fittest man into 
a popsicle-like corpse within hours, 

Our position was extremely vulnerable. 
We were caiaped on an open snowfield, 
soon to be a two-man cemetery if we 
didn't move fast. 

Even now the very hand which might 
later close in a cold clutch of death was 
now rapping lightly at our tent flap. It 
wouldn't get in without a fight, I promis- 
ed myself. 


ee > 
sheltered mountain valley lay five dif- 
ficult miles to the east where we could 
dig snow caves and wait out the storm. 

“Not a snowball’s chance in hell,” I 
murmured, levelling an intense stare at 
the black void beyond. “But it’s the only 
chance we've got.” 

And for a brief moment, as the polar 
wind licked my ice-embrittled beard, my 
mind drifted back to a smoke-filled 
tavern in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, where it 
had all begun some months ago. 


“*Bout the most damned dependable 
machine on earth,” I boasted to a bunch 
of grizzled, yet hearty companions, show- 
ing perhaps exaggerated assurance of my 
snowmobile’s ability. 

“It'll go wherever there's snow,” I con- 
tinued, my confidence bolstered by my 
daring snowmobile-assisted feat that same 
day. 

Eight fishermen in a 170-foot, 6-ton 
motor home had cracked through the ice 
on Lake Winnebago in the middle of a 
Green Bay Packers’ game only hours 
before. 

My own dogged determination plus 
help from my “Snow King Sno-mobile” 
saved six of the floundering fishermen 
plus their 27” Quasar Motorola color tele- 
vision set. 

“Yeah,” scoffed El “Duke” Polwetsky, 
gulping his beer, then wiping the dribble 
with a hairy wrist that left a dirty 
smudge around his mouth. 

“But it’ll never go in the Andes, and 
that’s a bet,” he challenged, as if to 
mock both me and man’s favorite winter 
workhorse at the same time. 

The bet was on. 

Before leaving, however, certain es- 
sential preparations were in order, the 
most important of which was finding 
the exact location of the Andes, which I 
later discovered was a mountain range in 
South America, a vast continent beneath 
the United States. 

Using satellite photographs and what 
scant few maps exist of the area, I 
sketched a likely route through the 1,200- 
mile-long mountain span. 

To accomplish this feat, naturally the 
first of its kind, I’d start in Colombia, a 
Spanish-speaking country in the north 
whose Capital is Bogota, and end in Chi- 
le, a nation equally fluent in that tongue 


slim one. A 
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religion is Roman 


whose dominant 
Catholicism. 


I planned to have food, fuel and sup- 
plies airlifted to prearranged dump spots 
located at 500-mile intervals and marked 
by blaze-orange prefabricated igloo-like 
geodesic structures. 

The indescribably difficult terrain de- 
mands a snow-mobile of uncommon 
durability and design, yet I rejected 
hundreds of offers from various distribu- 
tors and over the ensuing winter months, 
in the quiet privacy on my own den, set 
to work. 

Knowing full well the need for brute 
climbing power, I decided to replace my 
stock motor with a fuel-injected, turbo- 
charged 454 Corvette engine mounted 
atop titanium-impregnated climbing 
tracks fitted with lightweight magnesium 
alloy crampons for navigating treacher- 
ous glaciers. 

My design called for hydraulically- 
controlled tungsten steel ice axes to 
protrude from the machine like giant 
claws, with a heavy-duty truck winch 
stocked with triple ply Ne 2 steel wire 
to make easy work of the steepest ice 
walls. 

Further ingenious modifications in- 
cluded a pneumatic gun to fire Chinard 
Ne 9 pitons at 2567.03 foot/pounds — 
force enough to pierce solid granite at 
250 yards. Their streamlined shafts in- 
sured maximum piton penetration with 
flanged tips to minimize the danger of 
encasement. 

Durable yet highly maneuverable run- 
ning skis were of paramount importance 
but preoccupied with other concerns, I 
entrusted the matter to Dag Hjaritg, 
Norwegian ski designer and three-time 
Olympic gold medal winner in the giant 
slalom. 

He quickly produced five magnetically 
aligned carbon-flecked Mylar high alti- 
tude skis and promised they’d do the 
job or “I'll pull you across the Andes 
myself,” he guffawed as we parted with 
a firm handshake in his Oslo Office. 

A master crafstman, Dag had built low- 
voltage heating elements into the core 
of each ski to reduce snow friction and 
insure maximum speed across the yast 
Andean expanse. 

Preparations completed, I headed 
southward with the first hint of spring's 
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LODGE***Double Rooms 
With Private Bath 


EXPLORERS 
ONIN: 


The Real Virgin Jungle 


Wildlife and Birdwatching, Fishing 
and Photographic Safaris 


“Tours in Puerto Maldonado 


PERUVIAN SAFARIS S.A. 


Only 30 Minutes by Jet from Cuzco 
Bookings: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 Tel: 313047, 316330; P.O. Box: 10088 
Telex: 20416 PESAFARI Cable: SAFARI 
LIMA 1 - PERU 


(Big Bill cont.) 


soft breath — a move I would soon regret 
for due to some mystery of nature, winter 
had just begun in the Andes. Only sheer 
faith in myself and my machine pushed 
me onward. 

But now, six months and 950 miles 
later, spring had arrived. Yet Miguel and 
I paid scant notice as we hastily struck 
camp and quickly mounted the faithful 
Snow King. 

“Vamos,” (let’s go), Miguel advised 
with a sage wisdom beyond his tender 
years, quickly kicking over the primitive 
snowman he had constructed for his in- 
nocent amusement. 

I answered with a twist of the throttle 
and hot cloud of exhaust as the massive 
power plant awoke like a slumbering 
giant. 

But no sooner had our race against time 
began when fate dealt yet another chal- 
lenge. Without warning, a massive 
crevasse appeared not 75 yards in front 
of our speeding projectile. 

I cursed, tossing a hastily rolled 
cigarette into my mouth. 

“Malo,” (bad), Miguel concurred with- 
out verbal fanfare. 

With speed born of fear, I quickly cut 
the engine, dug the ice axes deep into the 
snow and fired three pitons into the 
ground beneath us. Yet, the edge moved 
rapidly nearer bringing with it a 200- 
meter drop to certain death. 


(to be continued) 


Andean Odyssey Tours 


® Trek the Cordillera Blanca, Vilcabamba & Vilcanota 
© Whitewater Down the Urubamba & Apurimac 


® Wildlife, Birdwatching & Exploration in the Jungle 


Comfortable accommodations at the Cuzco/Amazonico 
Lodge in Exotic Puerto Maldonado in Madre de Dios 


Andean Odyssey Tours 


2141 14th Street, Suite No. 1, Boulder, Colorado 80302 USA 
Telex: 910-940-0996 — Telephone: (303) 443-7064 
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Mapping a Way Out 


As a professional cartographer who 
has spent far too many hours perched 
on a high stool, I long for the rugged 
adventure that characterized the early 
geographic expeditions to leafy, rocky 
beyonds. 

My involvement with whitewater is 
heavy on enthusiasm and light on ex- 
perience, being limited to a few raft 
trips and my own canoe excursions on 
western Washington rivers. 

I would like to join one of your map- 
ping expeditions in South America. I 
can’t imagine a better classroom. 


Christina L. Olson 
Olympia, Washington 


Minnesota Connection 
Dear Big Bull (No Bill), 


That sure sounds like a whale of an 
adventure you've got planned. Can’t wait 
to see it on TV and T-shirts. 


While reading the latest issue of your 
magazine, we were fascinated by an ar- 
ticle in the “No Comment” section en- 
titled ‘Erick El Rojo” regarding Vikings 
as, possibly, the builders of Tiahuanaco. 
Now, back here in Minnesota, there are 
many legends about Vikings being the 
first Europeans to discover these regions. 
Well, if the Vikings did get to Minnesota, 
then possibly they went from here to the 
Bolivian Altiplano. 


But how did they get there? Of course, 
they might have sailed, but where is the 
evidence of their stops along the sea 
coast? They might have gone overland, 


—_— 


noah whitewater 


We have a new composite construction 
for our canoes and kayaks which have 
won several world championships. Finish- 
ed boats or kits tor racing, cruising and 
expeditions can be stronger, more durable 
and even lighter than aramid fiber con- 
struction - standard weight ca. 7-10 kg. We 
also distribute our new materials. Think- 
ing about a new boat now? Contact: Star 
Route Box 14j, Topton, NC 28781, U.S.A. 


We've reached a high standard of quality 
by paying careful attention to both the 
praise and criticism of fellow-paddlers. 
We continue to invite your ideas. 


LETTERS 


but again, is there any proof of their 
passage? It is now time to consider the 
underground alternative. The Vikings 
could have traveled from Minnesota to 
Tiahuanaco via an underground route. 
Another article in your latest issue (i.e. 
“Pre-Inca Subway” in the ‘News Shorts”) 
discussed underground structures, gal- 
leries and chambers at Tiahuanaco. These 
may turn out to be the southern terminus 
of the subterrnean connection between 
Minnesota and Tiahuanaco. The derth of 
information to support any of these ideas 
is appalling. This is where you may be 
able to help. 
Peter and Ellen Berty 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


Cherchez la Femme 


I am a small-scale adventurer of sorts 
and am seeking other women who have 
experienced long term wilderness jour- 
neys. I'd like us to write about it! I tra- 
velled alone through Africa, riding on the 
tops of huge trucks through jungle, climb- 
ed alone in the Ruwenzoris, hiked to cen- 
turies-old stone churches in Ethiopia. I’d 
like to bring my story along with yours 
(kayaking through the Yukon, climbing 
in Ecuador?) out into the open. 


Debbie Anderson 

35 Wood Rise 
Falmouth, M.A. 02540 
Tel.: 617-540-0393 


All the Way 


A brief notice in a recent issue of Ma- 
riah Magazine stated that your club is 
planning to explore various whitewater 


Letiers from fome 


rivers. I am interested in more infor- 
mation on this project. 

I am an experienced whitewater ka- 
yaker, and have visited various countries 
in South America on three different oc- 
casions. In 1970, I made a solo, unpubli- 
cized, four and one-half month voyage, 
at my Own expense and initiative, in a 
15-foot collapsible kayak from Atalaya, 
Peru, to the edge of the Atlantic at the 
mouth of Canal do Norte of the Amazon 
delta. 

Steve Bezuk 
Seattle, Washington 


Casualty 


Your magazine and letter addressed to 
my son, Dr. Mike Jones, have been re- 
ceived. I am sorry to have to tell you 
that Mike was drowned in the River 
Braldu, North Pakistan, on August 23, 
whilst leading the British Karakorum 
Canoe Expedition. He drowned while 
trying to rescue a fellow canoeist. 

The news in your letter and in the 
magazine would have been of terrific in- 
terest to Mike. I assume you know that 
he and four other canoeists canoed down 
the Maipure rapids on the Orinoco River 
in September, 1977, and I know he was 
very keen to canoe down the Orinoco 
River from its source. 

However, I have passed the informa- 
tion on to the other canoeists. 


Molly Jones 
West Yorks, England 


BACK COUNTRY INTERNATIONAL 


Get to the Andean Back Country 
By Trail and by Water 
Itineraries from 3 Days to 3 Weeks 
Information & Reservations; Back 
Country International, Inc., 220 
Pruden, Merlin, Oregon 97526, or 
P.O. Box 612, Cuzco, Peru. 


M he: fot 


Bi 14 American Expbrers Cab 
"Casilla 27/4 


Lima 100, Ferd. 
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NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES 
& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


Winging It 


Most airlines flying to South America 
offer money-saving excursion fares for 
Stays of 7, 22, 45, etc., days. It is often 
difficult to extract information on these 
fares from airline personnel, but it is 
worth the effort. 

If you change your reservation, you'll 
almost certainly find that most airline 
clerks merrily overlook the regulations, 
so long as you're within the excursion's 
general time limit. 


Mayan Kamp 


The oldest Mayan ruins yet found are 
located 100 km north of Belize City, Be- 
lize. 

More precisely, they can be found in 
back of the rum distillery on Yo Creek 
Road, 5 km west of Orange Walk Town. 
The ruins date from the Mayan Early, 
Middle and Late Formative periods, 
2500-0 B.C. 

Permission to enter the site must be 
secured in advance. For more informa- 
tion, contact Dr. Norman Hammond, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 08901. 


., On the Road 


Members passing through the club in 
Lima share the following occasionally 
hard-won advice: 


—wWinter travelers will find a hot water 
bottle good company in unheated lodg- 
ings and on overnight camping trips. 

—For a rough idea of the value of the 
currency in various countries, consult 
the price list on the cover of the inter- 
national issue of Time magazine. It costs 
more or less US$1 everywhere. 

—If your vehicle doesn’t have four- 
wheel-drive, best to avoid Bolivia during 
the rainy season, December to February. 

—Amazon cargo launches will take pas- 
sengers from Manaus, Brazil, to Leticia, 
Colombia, for about US$30 including 
food and bunk. The trip takes 10-14 days 
up-river, 5-6 days down-river. 

—Tuesday and Friday are not usually 
market days in Peru’s Andean villages. 
They're considered unlucky. 

—Always allow plenty of time to cross 
a border — and plan to do it during nor- 
ma) working hours. Many customs and 
immigration posts not only shut down 
for mid-day siestas but close for the 
night at 6 or 7 p.m. 

—Unlike in the U.S., rental cars in 
South America are costly and undepend- 
able and best avoided because of far- 
reaching personal liability in case of an 
accident. Public transportation, by con- 
trast, is cheap and undependable, but at 
least you can walk away from the scene 
of the accident. 


Testimonial 


I used to be afraid of thieves. I walk- 
ed the streets clutching my purse, wear- 
ing baggy gray clothes so as not to 
attract attention. I never had any friends 
because I was afraid they would steal 
something — and what boy would go out 
with a girl who wouldn't leave the house 
after 4 p.m.? 

Then I sent away for a “SOUTH 
AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB LEG 
POUCH.” 

The very first day I wore it men’s 
heads turned when I passed. I gained 
new confidence because I knew my 
friends couldn't figure out where I hid 
my money and yaluable documents (and, 
by the way, HE finally called!). 

Well, the next day, a mugger took my 
purse and I caught HIM going through 
my coat pockets. But I didn’t worry. I 
was wearing my LEG POUCH. 

It’s so wonderful being the “new me!” 
Thank you, LEG POUCH! 


Volunieer Advice 


Researchers, scientists and qualified 
volunteers in ecology, jungle fauna, con- 
servation and other areas can count on 
the fullest support and assistance from 
the Direcci6n de Conservacion which is 
responsible for the protection and ra- 
tional management of Peruvian flora and 
fauna. 

Researchers are needed to work in the 
National Parks of Huascaran, Cerros de 
Amotape and Manu, as well as the na- 
tional in Paracas, Junin and 


reserves 


Lachay. The Direcci6n de Conservacion 
has expressed particular interest in vol- 
unteers to collaborate on projects and 
studies of animal and birds, such as the 
yellow-tailed woolly monkey (Lagothrix 
flavicauda), “suri” (Pterocnemia penna- 
ta), Tumbes turkey (Penelope albipen- 
nis) and various species of turtles. 

To obtain permission, one must sub- 
mit the following material to the Director 
General Forestal y de Fauna, Natalio 
Sanchez 220, Jesus Maria, Lima 11, Peru: 
1.) A letter requesting permission to 
conduct research. 2.) A letter of intro- 
duction from a univeristy or scientific 
organization notorized at a Peruvian Em- 
bassy or Consulate. 3.) An outline of the 
intended research listing aims, methods, 
duration, areas of study, flora and/or 
fauna to be collected, the species and 
number of samples. 4.) A signed agree- 
ment to donate 30% of the collected 
material to a Peruvian scientific institu- 
tion and no less than six copies of the 
findings. 

Sample forms of the agreement (Nv 4) 
and of the letter requesting permission 
can be obtained from the above address. 


Turtle Snoop 


Three of the world’s seven species of 
marine turtles are indigenous to Peru. 
Other species may also occur in Peru but 
have yet to be discovered. The range and 
distribution of turtles in Peru isn’t well 
known — the timing of the “turtle sea- 


son” and the area of concentration have 
yet to be documented. 

These turtles are evidently migrating 
to and from other areas, but there is 
still no proof of this. Egg laying is sus- 
pected to occur somewhere along Peru’s 
3,079 km coastline, but this has not been 
confirmed. 

Research assistants are needed to keep 
records of turtle catches and sales at 
coastal markets and fishing ports and 
also to explore isolated sections of coast- 
line for turtle nesting grounds. 

If you can help, contact: Coppelia Hays, 
Prodena, Pasaje Los Pinos 156, Ofc. 2, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. Tel: 477280. 


Accent on Bites 


Club member John Nosworthy of 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, recently 
emerged from the jungle with some ad- 
vice “for those of us already half eaten 
alive when we notice it’s time to apply 
the insect repellent.” 

To stop the bites trom itching —and 
you from scratching them — just apply 
a paste of water and monosodium glu- 
tamate. 

“It seems this meat softener breaks 
down proteins in the insect venom,” he 
writes, ‘and Zappo — no more itch.” 

Fortunately, both ingredients are easily 
and cheaply found all over South Amer- 
ica. 


Argentine Meet 


They'll be paddling across the pampas 
next January, in what is billed as the 
world’s longest kayak race. 

A yearly event, sponsored by the Re- 
gata Club of Viedma, Argentina, the re- 
gatta will begin on the Rio Negro in the 
town of Neuquen in central Argentina, 
265 meters above sea level. 

The course, divided into 11 stages, cuts 
1,000 km through the pampas to Viedma 
at the river’s mouth. It takes most par- 
ticipants 15 days to complete the run. 

While rough rapids are encountered in 
the upper reaches of the Rio Negro, the 
roughest stretches on the racing course 
are Class 2 rapids: medium difficulty, 
with no danger. 

Only two-man flat water racing kayaks 
may participate. 


Fishing for Funds 


THE BRAZILIAN Foundation for the 
Preservation of Nature seeks funds to 
start the country’s first private oceano- 
graphic research center. 

When completed, the base will provide 
technical support for scientists studying 
ocean biology, geology, chemistry and sea 
floor botany. 

For more information, write the foun- 
dation in care of the Departamento de 
Parques Nacioneas e Reservas Equiva- 
lentes, Instituto Brazilero de Desenvol- 
vimento Forestal, Sector Bancario, Nor- 
te Palacio do Desenvolvimento, 13° andar, 
70.000, Brazilia, D.F., Brazil. 


Map Folding — For easier handling, maps can be slit and folded to fit in the 


pocket. 


If this method is used, reinforce creases on back with masking tape 


for longer life. For larger maps, increase the number of slits and folds accordingly. 


Checkmate 


Confused about airline baggage regula- 
tions? You should be. 

Here, in brief, are the rules for regu- 
larly scheduled flights — not charters — 
on U.S. airlines. They are, of course, 
subject to change without notice. 

When flying economy class from the 
U.S. to South America, you can carry 
one bag on board. The sum of its di- 
mensions — length plus width plus height 
— may not exceed 45 inches or 115 cen- 
timeters. 

You can check two bags on the plane. 
Each may weigh up to 77 pounds or 35 
kilograms and measure up to 62 in or 
158 cm (calculated as indicated above), 
but both can’t measure 62 in because the 
total dimensions of the two added to- 
gether may not exceed 106 in or 270 cm. 

These regulations also apply when re- 
turning to the U.S. from Panama or 
Chile. 

If you fly a US. airline from one South 
American country to another, you can 
keep the carry-on bag and check on as 
many others as you want. The catch is 
that their total weight can’t be more 
than 44 lbs or 20 kg (66 lbs or 30 kg 
in first class). 

This rule also applies to flights to the 
U.S. from Argentina, Bolivia and Mexico. 

Flying to the U.S. from Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Paraguay or Peru, you’re 
allowed 66 Ibs or 30 kg (88 lbs or 40 kg 
in first class). 

No matter which country you fly from, 
as soon as you start a flight within the 


U.S., you’re allowed up to 140 lbs or 63 
kg, but it all has to be stuffed into a 
total of three bags — two to check on and 
one to carry, of aforementioned dimen- 
sions. 

For clarification and any last-minute 
changes, be sure to check with your air- 
line or travel agent. 


Expeditions 


Whitewater expeditions on the head- 
waters of the Amazon in the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Andes and Brazil. 


Laszlo Berty 

310 W. Grandview Blvd., “S” 
Erie, PA 16508 USA 

or write c/o the South American 
Explorers Club 
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NOTES & TIPS 


Whitewater Report 


Brief report of recent whitewater expeditions soloed by 

Laszlo Berty. 

RIO MANTARO — Peru 
TIME: 18 days, Sept/Oct 1977, 
COURSE: Lake Junin/Chinchycocha 
Limonal (1,300 m). 
PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS: Two Americans are reported to 
have attempted a descent of the Mantaro below the Malpaso 
Dam sometime in 1974 using an open canoe in high water. 
The indications are that the boat was destroyed shortly after 
starting out. 

Another report indicates that two Europeans ran the 
stretch from Huancayo to an undetermined location between 
Izcuchaca and Quichuas sometime in 1976. 

TIME: 8 days, Sept/Oct 1978. 

COURSE: Mayoce near Ayacucho (2,200 m) to the mouth 
of the Mantaro (380 m). 

PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS: None. 

DESCRIPTION: Hundreds of major class 4 and above 
rapids with a high percentage of difficult class 5 stretches and 
unrunnable sections. Many portages, some grueling. Much of 
the river. has verticle walls on either side, and many hazardous 
rapids are unscoutable and unportageble. In some sections, 
the entire river plunges under giant boulders. 

TECHNICAL: During the driest part of the year, volume 
increases from 30 m*/sec to 150-200 m*/sec. The gradient 
varies from 3.m/km up to 25 m/km, sometimes maintaining 
the maximum gradient for a full 2 km. 

ENVIRONMENT: Copper mining badly pollutes part of 
Lake Junin, the Mantaro from its source to Malpaso, from 


(4,090 meters) to 


La Oroya to the Jauja Valley and from Cobriza to the Chiquiac 
Bridge. Because of erosion, landslides are common. (Land- 
slides changed existing rapids and created new ones between 
1977 and 1978. A landslide in 1974 wiped out a 40 km section 
of the Huancayo-Ayacucho road.) Between Chiquiac and its 
mouth, the Mantaro is relatively clean and almost uninhabited; 
consequently, there is significant wildlife (deer, puma, monkey, 
ocelot and others) and less erosion and landslides. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The Mantaro River can be extremely 
dangerous and should not be attempted by any but the most 
skilled kayakers. 


RIO BOBPI — Bolivia 


TIME: 3 days, l7th-19th Oct. 1978. 

COURSE: Puente Villa (1,140 m) to Poi Poi on Rio Ben. 
PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS: Unknown. 

DESCRIPTION: Extremely bad pollution since the city 
of La Paz uses the Rio La Paz to despose of its sewage. 


RIO GRANDE — Bolivia 


TIME: 7 days, 4th-10th Nov. 1978. 
COURSE: Puente Arce (1,495 m) 
(430 m). 

PREVIOUS ATTEMPTS: There is no evidence that the 
Rio Grande was previously run above the mouth of the Mie- 
gua, but there are unconfirmed reports that six two-man rafts 
ran the Grande below Miegua in 1977. 

DECRIPTION: Portaging necesary in narrow and _ steep- 
walled canyons. Considerable wildlife along the lower 
stretches (birds, fish, capybara and caiman). 


to Puerto Camacho 


An expedition setting out for South 
America need not be fully outfitted. Food, 
for example, is available locally. 

While this may be obvious to any tra- 
veler to this continent, mountaineering 
and other expeditions have been known 
to arrive in Lima with bulk packs of 
sugar and rice. 

Since Peru exports both these staples, 
these expeditions have been slapped 


cor CD 


EXPORT PROBLEMS? Try our ten 
years of experience in shipping handi- 
crafts and other goods throughout the 
world. We also handle personal gear 
for scientists, sportsmen and travelers. 


VISIT our offices and handicraft show- 
room at: Guillermo Prescott 540, San 
Isidro (Block 20, Av. Salaverry), Lima. 
TELEPHONE: Jim Plunkett, owner, at 
71-0448. OR WRITE: 


EXPORTADORES DEL INCA S.A. 
Box 6199 Lima, Peru 


OUR CRAFT SPECIALTIES include pri- 
mitive jungle art, handweavings, furs, 
ponchos and other Peruvian handi- 
crafts. 
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Food For Thought 


with 100° import taxes on what could 
very likely be Peruvian sugar and rice. 

Mountaineers may require freeze-dried 
foods to cut down on weight, but almost 
all common trail provisions may be had 
in South America. And they’re usually 
cheaper — to say nothing of the money 
saved in shipping: 

Sugar, flour, rice, oil, etc., are sold 
everywhere, along with canned milk, 
fish, meats, vegetables and juices. 

Instant coffee, powdered milk, tea 
bags and mixes for hot chocolate, soups, 
pudding, soft drinks, etc., abound in 
towns. Though brands differ, quality is 
generally good. Your favorite condi- 
ments and spices, however, are best 
brought from home. 

Some fresh, cheap and delicious vege- 
tables can be picked up from farmers 
along the way, and on market day in the 
larger villages, you can find papayas, 
mangos, passion fruit, homegrown to- 
matoes, huge avocados and much more. 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB 


Civilized tour to the wild... join us 
on our summer photo-nature safaris to 
the interior of the upper Amazon Ba- 
sin... we've tamed only the price. 
Comfortable hotel & lodges, most 
meals, airfare all included. Write for 
brochure. 


Amazon Safari Club, A.D. 1, Box 2V, 
Elverson, Pa. 19520. 


Even the smallest settlements offer 
bread, seasonal fruits, corn and other 
grains. 

Finally, potatoes are available every- 
where. The Andes are the original home 
of the potato. Hundreds of varieties 
grow here, as tasty as anything you can 
bring from home. 


GOING 


souTH? 
Consult With The 
South American 
Travel Specialists 


JESSON TRAVEL 


Suite 173 
World Trade Center 
333 S. Flower St. 
Los Angeles, California 90071 


Indian Summary 


The following is a list of organizations 
and publications which may be contacted 
for information on Indian groups in 
South America. Indian-run organizations 
are indicated by a star. 


ARGENTINA 

Ediciones del Sol 

Serie Antropoldgica 

Ay. R. Sdenz Pena 974, 8B 
Buenos Aires 


BOLIVIA 

*MINK'S Noticiero Aymara 
Promocién Campesina Mink’s 
Casilla 6106 

La Paz 


CIPCA 
Casilla 5854 
La Paz 


BRAZIL 

*CIMI Bulletin 

c/o Clara Lucia Favilla 
Caixa Postal 10-2382 
70.000 Brasilia, D.F. 


COLOMBIA 

Rosca de Investigacion 
Y Accién Social 

Apartado Aéreo 51012 

Bogota 2 


Publicaciones Punta de Lanza 
Apartado Aéreo 11215 
Bogota 


*Alternativa 
Apartado Aéreo 51012 
Bogota 


*Unidad Indigena 
Apartado Aéreo 32395 
Bogota 


ECUADOR 

*Chicham (Shuar Federation) 
Spanich and Shuar 
Domingo-Comin 1738 

Sucua 


GUATEMALA 

*Kastajik (Kak-Chikel, Ki-Che, Kek-Chi) 
Apartado Postal 163 

Quetzaltenango 


PARAGUAY 

*Consejo Indigena de Paraguay 

Estados Unidos 1260 

Entre Caspar Rodriguez de Francia 
y Primera 

Asuncion 


SURINAM 
*KANG 

P.O. Box 2116 
Paramaribo Zuid 


PERU 

“Latinoamérica Press 
Apartado 5594 

Lima 


Centro de Informacién Estudios 
y Documentos 

Apartado 10300 

Lima 


*Arzunani (in Spanish) 
CIED 

Casilla 334 

Puno 


PANAMA 

*Asociacion Nacional Indigena 
de Panama 

Apartado Aéreo 10815 

Panama 5 


Didlogo Social 
Apartado 9A-192 
Panama 


New Guidebook 


Exploring Cuzco, by Peter Frost. Lima 
2000, 1979; 136 pp., 15 maps, ills. US$4.75. 

Scheduled for publication early this 
year, Exploring Cuzco is a comprehen- 
sive paperback guide to the Cuzco re- 
gion, with maps of roads, trails and most 
major ruins. 

Written by British journalist and ex- 
plorer Peter Frost, the book gives a 
background of history and legend, de- 
bunks some popular myths and adds 
some speculations by the author. Explor- 
ing Cuzco also recounts the history of 
some archaeological discoveries and at- 
tempts to explain the theories they have 
inspired. 

Frost presents some startling and un- 
familiar information, unearthed from 
little-known scholarly sources. There are, 
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| understand that as a member | will be entitled to: 


— Four quarterly issues of the South American Explorer 
— Full membership privileges in The South American Explorers 


— Special reports on expedition opportunities 
— Discounts on club books, pamphlets, maps and other services 
— Explorers Club membership card and decal 


(Please include zip or postal code) 


New members are requested to 
fill out the following: 


Nationality 
Profession 


Special skills or interests 


Send form with personal check or money order airmail to: 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
Casilla 3714 
Lima 100, Peru 


for instance, an analysis of the astrono- 
mical significance of the Coricancha, 
Cuzco’s Temple of the Sun; an impres- 
sive historical account of a pre-Incan ex- 
perimental agriculture project, and di- 
rections to the ruins of an enormous 
Inca storage depot. 

Treated separately and in depth are 
the city of Cuzco, Sacsayhuaman and ad- 


jacent ruins, Machu Picchu, the Urubam- 
ba Valley, the plateau around Chinche- 
ro, the Inca Trail, the area southeast 
towards Sicuani, and the jungle province 
of Vilcabamba. 

There is also detailed and useful in- 
formation on hotels, transportation ser- 
vices, tours and museums. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Peter 
Frost at Lima Dos Mil, Belisario Flores 
645, Lima 14, Peru, or at the club. 


— Len Locher 
Now 
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CLUB NEWS 


Truth in Mailing 


Wondering why your South American 
Explorer is coming to you with a United 
States postmark? It’s a matter of eco- 
nomics. 

After a recent hike in Peruvian postal 
rates, it now costs 235 soles (about 
US$1.30) to mail a single copy overseas. 
This is almost five times the previous 
cost. 

To continue publication at all, we were 
forced to air freight the third edition to 
the U.S. for mailing. Faced now with 
further hikes in air freight and local 
printing costs, we decided to have the 
fourth edition printed in the U.S. 

Having made this decision, we checked 
into costs, and found that it would be 
considerably cheaper to reduce the 
format of the magazine, but increase 
the number of pages. If you don’t like 
our new look... well, our layout super- 
visor doesn’t either, and we'll try to 
return to the larger format when eco- 
nomic realities ease up. 

Nevertheless, if you did not receive 
your magazine or received too many and 
wish to complain, you may write to our 
foreign representative, Dan Doherty, at 
6820 Burns St. (apartment A3), Forest 
Hills, New York, 11375. 


En Route 


The South American Explorers Club is 
pleased to communicate to its members 
the following essentially good news: we 
have survived our first year and our con- 
tinued growth and even eventual prospe- 
rity is virtually assured. : 

First submitted on July 8, 1977, the 
club’s constitution and statutes were fi- 


expedition. 


IQUITOS, PERU 
TO 

COLOMBIA 

& BRAZIL 


programs available. 
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WAmazon|Rive@cuise 


6 DAYS — 5 NIGHTS USS$395.00 Charter of ship for 
maximum of 26 persons. Available for scientific study 


AMAZON SAFARI CAMP Spend a night or as long as 
desired in a rustic jungle camp. Near Iquitos. Varied 


US REPS — P.O.Box: 39583, Los Angeles, California 90039; 
Toll Free Tel: (800) 423-2791 or (213) 246-4816. 


IN LIMA — Camana 780, of. 505; Tel: 289726. 


nally approved August 10, 1978. The club 
is now Officially registered as a non- 
profit organization under Peruvian Law. 
Application is presently being made in 
the U.S. to obtain certification as a non- 
profit organization within the meaning 
of 501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In little over a year, the Club has pub- 
lished four issues of the South American 
Explorer. In addition, the first two issues 
have been republished in Germany for 
distribution throughout Europe. As in- 
come during the first year was insuffi- 
cient to provide salaries, a volunteer staff 
conducted all club business. In addition, 
the club published the first in a project- 
ed series of trekking books, and the first 
four maps in what will before long be 
the most complete set of trail maps of 


South America available anywhere. Work 
has begun on mapping waterways into 
previously uncharted areas of the Amazon 
jungle. 

The club is presently exchanging publi- 
cations and information with 67 scienti- 
fic organizations, mountaineering and 
whitewater clubs, and wildlife and ethno- 
graphic institutions. 

Since beginning operations, we have 
provided technical support and assistance 
to 39 expeditions of various kinds. 


REGULAR 
DEPARTURES 
1979 


Cabins in Paracas, Huancayo and Rio 
Blanco, Peru are available for use by 
club members. 

The financial accounts and expenditures 
of the South American Explorers Club 
are available for inspection to all mem- 
bers upon request. 

Finally, while prospects for the coming 
year look good, the Club seeks additional 
volunteers both in Peru and elsewhere. 
Especially needed are: guides, writers, 
photographers, cartographers, researchers 
and correspondents. 

New subscription and membership ap- 
plications, as well as all other correspon- 
dence, should continue to be sent to the 
club in Lima. No COD's please. 


., .Back at the Club 


Back issues of The South American 
Explorer are unfortunately in limited 
supply, but members may buy copies of 
issues one, two and three for US$2 each 
(US$3 non-members), or the equivalent 
in £ sterling or Peruvian soles. 


A postcard from members about to 
come to South America can help us help 
you. Jot down your expected date of ar- 
rival and tentative plans (i.e., climbing, 
hiking, archaeology, etc.). 

We'll keep an eye out for similarly- 
minded members, lectures, exhibits, na- 
tural disasters and anything else you 
should know about. 


Water purification is vital for anyone 
planning to venture into the South Amer- 
ican countryside. 

If you haven’t brought the necessary 
Supplies with you, iodine crystals and 
bottles may be bought at the club in 
Lima. (For information on the iodine 
purification method, see “Crystals Clear 
Water,” Notes & Tips, issue three). 


The magazine seeks quality black-and- 
white photographs and graphics and arti- 
cles dealing with South America and An- 
tarctica. All submitted material will be 
taken good care of and returned prompt-’ 
ly. 

Four issues of the South American 
Explorer are always included in a “year’s” 
membership or magazine subscription, 
even though — as we already have proved 
— more than a year may pass between 
the first and the fourth. 


Orders for books listed in previous 
issues can no longer be accepted due 
to a prohibitive increase in the cost of 
sending them. We will, however, conti- 
nue to publish bibliographical informa- 
tion, and members are always welcome 
to use the library at the club in Lima. 


Import / Export 


For fine quality alpaca and lamb’s wool 
handicrafts — tapestries, ponchos, scarves, 


etc., write: 


Andrés Raffo, General Borgono 280, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru 


NEWS SHORTS 


Rapid Transit 


USING TWO inflatable rafts, six mem- 
bers of Sobek Expeditions, Angeles Camp, 
California, were the first to run the Bio- 
Bio River in south-central Chile, which 
boasts that country’s only substantial 
stretches of whitewater. 

Rising in the Andes near the Argentine 
border, the river falls rapidly to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, only 280 km away. 

Expedition leader Richard Bangs re- 
ported meeting waters “as violent and 
complex as any on the Colorado.” 

During four days of almost continuous 
rapid runs, he said, the group encounter- 
ed waterfalls “that make Lava Falls 
(often considered the toughest piece of 
whitewater in the United States) look 
like a cesspool.” 

Setting the record with Bangs were 
Bill Wendt, George Wendt, Mike Cobbold, 
Bruce Ganguine and Jack Morrison. Ale- 
jandro Sepulveda, an administrator in 
the Chilean Park Service, joined the 
group for part of the trip. 


Land’s End 


ENCROACHING COLONISTS are forcing 
a group of Peruvian jungle Indians from 
their home territory, warns a Swiss eth- 
nologist. 

Dr. Gerhard Baer, director of the Eth- 
nographic Museum in Basel, Switzerland, 
said the Indians are one ethnolinguistic 
community of Machigiiengas and live 
between the Pongo de Mainique and Qui- 
teni on the Urubamba River. 

During his most recent visit to the area, 
Dr. Baer said, he noticed that the group 
was being pushed out by migrants from 
neighboring mountainous regions. If this 
continues, he charged, the Machigiiengas 
will be evicted completely in the next 
two or three years. 

The Machigtienga Indians live in the 
Madre de Dios region east of Cuzco, ge- 
nerally along jungle rivers. Their primi- 
tive economy is based on slash-and-burn 
agriculture supplemented by hunting. 

Dr. Baer told reporters in Lima that 
“this culture and society offer stupendous 


riches and should be protected and ap- 
preciated.” 

He added that the Machigiiengas’ rela- 
tive isolation “comes not so much from 
their fear and distrust of foreigners as 
from the rejection of their cultural val- 
ues by Peruvian society.” 


LEVEL Vy 
i | : 


LOUISE SUTHERLAND, a nurse from New Zea- 
land, shown on her bicycle in Lima after an east- 
west crossing of South America over the Trans- 
Amazon Highway, a two-wheeled trip that took 
42 months. 


All that Glitters 


THE INDIAN village of Amaracayre, lo- 
cated in the Madre de Dios area of Peru, 
has been earning S/.5,500 daily from the 
gold it finds near the juncture of the 
Inambari and Madre de Dios Rivers, said 
a local official, Ernesto Leyva Salas. 

A government official recently visited 
the area where the village chief, Grego- 
rio Choque, showed him the site. Fifty 
villagers work the 300 hectar claim. 


Eiselin Sport 


Obergrundstrasse 72, CH-6003 Lucerne / Switzerland 


Switzerland’s leading climbing and expedition equipment shop 
since 1954, as well as the oldest travel agency for expeditions, with 
over 20 years experience. More than 70 expeditions all over the world: 
Caucasus, Hindu Kush, Himalayas, Andes, Africa. 

Please ask for our catalogs and expedition programs. 


The villagers use simple methods and 
tools — washing pans and mercury to 
concentrate the smal) flakes common to 
these alluvial river deposits. Each day 
they sell approximately 1,000 grams of 
gold to Peru’s Mineral Bank. Each gram 
of gold pays about 1000 soles (US$5.50). 

The village of Amaracayre is changing 
its life style — electric generators and 
other modern equipment are . being 
snapped up by the newly affluent Indians. 


Divers Record 


TWENTY-TWO MINUTES, 35 meters 
underwater, 4,484 meters above sea level. 
That’s the new world record for high- 
altitude scuba diving, recently set by 
Francisco Anduaga Cavera, 26, a second 
lieutenant in the Peruvian Navy. 

Anduaga made the dive in the icy 
waters of Lake Huacracocha in central 
Peru while working with an international 
scientific team studying the effects of 
high altitude on physical capabilities. 

Another expedition member, French 
researcher Jacques Mayol, 51, also set a 
world’s record by diving 20 meters into 
the lake without oxygen or any other 
mechanical aids. 

Anduaga’s record dive — made during 
a fierce Andean snowstorm — has been 
officially recognized by the World Div- 
ing Association headquartered in Paris. 


A 100 Years of Solitude 


THE WHITE-FEATHERED penelope is a 
rare bird — but not as rare as say, a 
passenger pigeon. 

Thought to have become extinct 100 
years ago, at least one white penelope is 
alive and well in northern Peru, Dr. Her- 
nando Macedo of the Museum of Natural 
History in Lima recently sighted — and 
even better — photographed it. 

It is somehow fitting that Dr. Macedo 
was the one to rediscover the white- 
feathered penelope, as he has spent the 
past 10 years studying the area where 
the bird was thought to have lived. 


adventures 


SOUTH AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
ADVENTURES of Berkeley, California 
is a new adventure travel company of- 
fering trekking expeditions, wildlife and 
natural history tours, jungle exploration 
and anthropological expeditions to Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Patagonia and the Ga- 
lapagos Islands. 


In 1979-80 we will have ten unique 
adventures of varying difficulty, rang- 
ing from two to four weeks in length in 
groups of not more than 15 people. We 
can also arrange special tours for or- 
ganizations and groups to any area of 
South America. For free trip catalog 
write: South American Wilderness Ad- 
ventures 1760 Solano Ave., Berkeley, CA 
94707; phone (415) 524-5111. 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


Below Freezing 


The radar can penetrate ice which is 
in places more than 4,550 m deep, allow- 
ing scientists to map a region the size 

The project is a joint effort of the 
Scott Institute and an American research 
team funded by the U.S. National Science 
Foundation. 

The resulting profile of Antarctica 
under the ice will give scientists greater 
insight into the history of the continent 
and the earth. 
of Europe that no one will ever see. 

Now, geologists can study a great 
north-south escarpment 2,500 m high and 
some 270 km long. 

To the east lies a trough more than 
1,000 m below sea level which David J. 
Drewry of Cambridge University’s Scott 
Polar Research Institute has compared 
to Lake Baikal in Siberia, the largest 
body of fresh water in the world. 

Astonishingly, many of the “lakes’’ re- 
vealed by the radar are just that, bodies 
of water which stay liquid largely as a 
result of heat flowing up from the earth's 
interior. 

Radar research has also detected an 
extensive mountain range, named the 


MAPS SHOWS recently discovered to 


pographical features of Antarctica which lie beneath the ice 


Gamburtsev Mountains, in the vicinity 
of the Soviet inland base, Vostok. 

These and other geological features are 
being mapped along flight lines 50-100 
km apart. So far, some 259 million hec- 
tares in the area of the Ross Sea have 
been charted. 


Salt of the Earth 


RIVERS ALMOST as salty as the sea 
were recently found flowing in a remote 
area of the Peruvian Andes near the 
headwaters of the Amazon River. 

Marine geochemist John Edmond said 
the area, north of Cuzco, is full of pinna- 
cles of exposed rock salt often rising 
‘several meters from the forest floor. 

A yearly rainfall of two to three meters 
washes this salt into nearby creeks. 

Although local Indians are familiar 
with the salty streams, Edmond found 
no mention of them in a careful study 
of English-language scientific literature 
on the area. 

Edmond, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is preparing the first 
systematic study of the chemistry of the 
Amazon's waters, with support from the 
National Science Foundation. 

The results will be useful, he said, in 
determining the region’s agricultural pos- 
Sibilities. 

Even though only about 5% of the 
Amazon headwater streams are salty, 
they can be easily spotted from the air 
because forest-free strips extend 25-50 m 
from their banks. 
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The same geological forces that lifted 
the Andes forced the salt up through 
cracks in the earth’s rocky surface, he 
explained. 


Floored Hoard 


EARLY IN THE 17th century, a ship pre- 
sumably laden with gold and jewels left 
Quito, Ecuador, bound for Spain. 

It disappeared shortly thereafter, sunk 
in a storm or scuttled by mutineers. 

The ship’s remains have recently been 
located about 100 km off the coast of 
Salinas, Ecuador (on the way to the Ga- 
lapagos Islands) by divers from the Un- 
derwater Salvage company of Boston. 

The company plans to refloat the ship 
and drag it to the mainland in December 
when the sea is calm. Meanwhile, a team 
of some 20 divers has already started 
reinforcing the rotten hull. 

But before refloating work can begin 
in the reportedly shark-infested waters, 
the bureaucrats must be fought off. 

Their attorney Guillermo Ramirez y 
Berriros approached the Ecuadorian gov- 
ernment on behalf of the project in 
July. He said in September that he was 
confident permission would be given. 

Although Underwater Salvage is a com- 
mercial enterprise, Ramirez said it will 
work closely with universities in botn 
South and North America to study the 
ship. 


Obituary 


ANDREW SHAPIRO, 24, was shot to 
death on December 24th while driving 
a taxi cab in northeast Denver. Andy, 
who showed great promise in represent- 
ing the South American Explorers Club 
in the United States, was the brother of 
the Club’s managing editor, Amy Sha- 
piro. The family kindly requested that 
contributions in memory of Andy be 
made to the South American Explorers 
Club, and the money which accumulated 
will be used to clean up and maintain the 
Inca Trail. 


Plane Geometry 


A CHANCE FLIGHT over northern 
Chile’s Atacama Desert has revealed the - 
whereabouts of a long-sought Tiahuanaco 
village. 


Interviewed in nearby Iquique, Chilean 
researchers Eduardc Iensen and Patricio 
Advis said the village, found on the Pam- 
pa del Tamarugal, has been named Tia- 
huanaco de Tarapaca. 

While flying over the area, they said, 
they observed geometric patterns which 
closer investigation proved to be the 
remains of cultivated fields, mud ovens, 
paths, roads and structures of mud and 
stone. 

The Tiahuanaco culture, which start- 
ed in the Bolivian altiplano near Lake 
Titicaca, lasted from about 1000 B.C. to 
1000 A.D, and pre-dates the Inca Empire. 

In its later epochs, Tiahuanaco ruled 
a large area of what is now Peru, Bolivia 
and northern Chile. Even with this 
newest discovery, however, much re- 
mains to be learned about the empire.@ 


CLUB MAPS 


Due to the difficulties in keep- 
ing large quantities of road maps 
and atlases of all South American 
countries on hand at the Club. we 
suggest you write us to see if the 
maps you need are available. 


Always in stock is a Road Map 
of Peru (S3 members; S5 non-mem- 
bers) and Trekking Maps of the 
Cordilleras Blanca, Huayhuash and 
Vilcanota ($1 members: $2 non- 
members). 


The South American Explorers 
Club has recently published a topo 
map of the Inca Trail ($1.50 mem- 
bers; $3 non-members) and a pock- 
et-sized Trail Guide of the Cordi- 
llera Blanca (S2 members; $4 non- 
members). 

50¢ per item for postage. 
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HOLLEY’S UNUSUAL EXCURSIONS 
AREQUIPA, PERU 


Conducted personally by your Anglo-Peruvian Guide 


Mr. A. Holley, in a Land Rover. County of Are- 


quipa, 18 Tours: Rainless tours always available 


Flamingoes, Volcanoes, Lakes. Rock Etchings. Vol- 


canic Quarries. Petroglyphs. Alpacas. Vicuhas, etc 


Mountain climbers: Rover climbs volcanoes: Cha- 


chant, Ubinas. Mists up to 5,130-5.050-4,000 mts 
respectively 


Tel. my wife Senora Maureen (British) via Spanish 
speaking switchboard operator Mon. to Fri. 7.30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Arequipa 22300, or Mr. Anthony Holley 
at home, any day after 5 p.m., all day Sats., Suns., 
and Feast Days, Arequipa 24452. 

When not on tour, my car can be found 
parked opposite or near Santa Catalina 
Monastery. 


Postal Address: A. Holley, a/c Casilla 77, Arequipa, Peru, South America 


For the best in automobile 
rental in Lima, Cuzco and 

Arequipa, call National at 
23-2526 or 52-3426. 


1287 G. de la Vega 
P.O. Box 10351 - Lima 


Pension Miraflores 
Lima, Peru 


Relax in quiet residential area. 
Ideal for scientists, expeditions 
and serious travelers. Per person 
cost per day USS$6 plus 10% tax — 
includes generous breakfast and 
dinner at flexible hours. Regular or 
vegetarian meals, or cook your own. 
Other features: laundry service, 
storage facilities, van to handle 
your equipment and baggage. 


Phone in Lima: 467019, or write for 
reservations: Pension Miraflores, 
General Borgofio 280, Miraflores, 
Lima, Peru. 


La Brisa 


La Brisa is located in the heart 
of Peru's Amazon Jungle near the 
Ucayali River — just five miles 
from the city of Pucallpa on Lake 
Yarinacocha. La Brisa offers: 


Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 

Jungle style restaurant serving 
local & international meals 
Lake beauty — swimming, 
fishing & jungle tours 

A perfect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 

Cooling breezes and 
spectacular sunsets 

Prices to suit your vacation 
budget 

One to thirty-day river trips 


For reservations or more information, write: La 
Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 
Peru. 
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Photogenic 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay — Human 
blood acquires the sensitivity of photo- 
graphic paper in life-threatening situa- 
tions, a Uruguayan scientist revealed 
here today. 

Juan Chabalgoity, founder of the ‘Ins- 
tituto Dactiloscépico del Interior del 
Uruguay,” has been working for the past 
50 years on a theory of ‘‘the photosensi- 
tivity of human blood in certain circum- 
stances.” 

In moments of great anguish or phy- 
sical pain, images perceived with the eye 
will be imprinted on the blood. 

“The image of a murderer is recorded 
in the blood of his victim,” Chabalgoity 
affirmed. 

This, according to the researcher, could 
help in the solution of difficult police 
problems, as when, for example, a mur- 
derer has left no clues or evidence be- 
hind. 

Chabalgoity’s work is now known in 
Italy because of the applicability of his 
techniques to the study of the Sacred 
Shroud, the cloth that, tradition says, 
wrapped the corpse of Jesus. 


— EFE, the Spanish 
news agency 


And a Little Child Shall Feed Them 


BCGOTA, Colombia — The discovery of 
32 skeletons of children showing eviden- 
ce of having been devoured has demon- 
strated once again that cannibalism is 
still practiced by Indian tribes in the 
jungle regions of Colombia. 

According to reports reaching Bogota, 
this act of cannibalism took place in the 
region of Yocaima and Ortega, in the de- 
partment of Tolima, a southern Colombia 
jungle area inhabited by members of the 
Guyaras and Guatavitas tribes. 

Those who discovered the children’s 
remains told Tolima authorities that the 
arms and legs of the bodies had been 
almost completely eaten. 

As soon as they heard about the kil- 
lings, the authorities immediately start- 
ed an investigation which so far — se- 
veral weeks have already passed — has 
not shed much light on the case, apart 
from confirming that this is not the first 
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time that members of various tribes have 
eaten their youngsters. 

It is estimated that about 500 nomadic 
Indians of the area suffer from extreme 
malnutrition and on occasion eat the 
corpses of relatives and neighbors, and 
in some cases, kill them specifically for 
that purpose. 

— EFE, the Spanish 
news agency 


A Fertile Imagination 


LA PAZ — Bolivian anthropologist, Ma- 
rio Montano Aragon, revealed today that 
he has discovered an unusual archaeol- 
ogical artifact, a bilingual text that he 
calls the “Great Source,” written in 
cuneiform and Semitic which might date 
back some 1,500 or perhaps even 2,000 
years before Christ. 

This find “could revolutionize the 
history of the Americas,” says Montano, 
“and put back the date of Old and New 
World contacts to well before the dis- 
covery of America.” 

Considered one of Bolivia's most out- 
spoken researchers in his field, Monta- 
no, who is also a writer and university 
professor, claims his find is a fertility 
symbol, 

“Suffice it to say that the serpents on 
the border are phallic symbols, and, with- 
out a doubt, cracks in the center of the 
snake heads represent the female sex. 
Toward the center is a goddess of fer- 
tility with open arms and legs, symboliz- 
ing birth. At the same time, flowing 
water in the center signifies fertility as 
it has done in all cults going back to 
Mesopotamia.” 

Further, “the leopard, or puma, and 
the condor engraved on the exterior re- 
present the sexes and their reproductive 
capacity, a fact recognizéd in profound 
texts dealing with ancient mythology and 
religions.” 

Montano believes the written text deals 
with prayers or very religious themes. 
There is also a double spiral which Mon- 
tano says has been “put in quadrangular 
form for esthetic reasons and which 
symbolizes life and death.” 

As a result of his investigations, Mon- 
tano has arrived at the conclusion that 
one of the Semitic inscriptions might say, 
“God that has raised us, God of Space 


and of the Present, to God who raised 
Our Fathers.” 

To explain the presence in Bolivia of 
this archaeological find as well as five 
other similar artifacts found around the 
country, Montano suggests they were pos- 
sibly brought to America, and “this sug- 
gests that man came to the New World 
either by land or by sea.” 

— UPI 


Travelers Aid 


BAHIA BLANCA, Argentina — Two Chil- 
ean auto racers, Carlos Acevedo and Ma- 
rio Noya, participants in the rally “Tour 
of South America,” affirmed that they 
were “helped” by a UFO. 

The UFO, they said, lifted them three 
meters above the ground and carried 
them some 70 km at a speed of 300 km 
per hour. 

It was revealed here today that they 
were driving a Citroén N¢’ 102 when stop- 
ped in the road by a UFO near Viedma. 

“There we saw a bright yellowish-violet 
light that was advancing towards us very 
rapidly. Penetrating the car’s canvas top, 
it left us dazed and paralyzed. 

“Immediately, the car was lifted three 
meters off the ground and the motor 
stopped. Later the car was dropped by 
the side of the road and the light went 
away,” Acevedo said. 


— The Associated Press 


Cuban Exile 


ONE DARK NIGHT a few years ago a 
group of daring Cuban expatriates put 
to sea carrying a precious cargo of Cu- 
ban tobacco seeds. After running a 
gauntlet of Cuban gunboats they finally 
reached their destination — Honduras. 

Here under almost identical conditions 
of climate and soil, this prime tobacco 
flourishes to this day, far from its na- 
tive land. This is the tobacco we use to 
make our superbly mild and flavorable 
cigars — cigars an expert can't tell from 
Havana. 


— Thompson Cigar Company ad 
in Flying Colors, Braniff 
in-flight magazine 


Tall Tale 


A DISCOVERY made in Puno, a Peruvian 
province bordering on Bolivia, may re- 
veal the presence of the giant “Homo 
Chullpa.” 

This discovery of a skull of extraordi- 
nary size, with exceptionally thick bone, 
large eye sockets, a strong upper jaw 
and teeth in perfect condition would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate such a find. 

Are these in fact the remains of one 
of the builders of Tiahuanaco, that mys- 
terious city in which Russian scientists 
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believe they have seen a calendar from 
Venus and in which Erich von Daniken 
says he found the channels of a powerful 
energy center of electric power or laser 
beams? 

If this is the case, and extraterrestrial 
beings were involved in the construction 
of this dead city, then the skull would be 
that of an extraterrestrial being. 

The people of the chullpas are a littie- 
known pre-human race of giants, like the 
Kollas and the Uros, fossil peoples whose 
descendents, now intermarried with the 
Aymaras, still live near Lake Titicaca. 

In general chullpas are cylindrical 
towers, formed of carefully polished, 
many-sided stones. The circular towers 
— with a few exceptions that are quadran- 
gular — have eight or ten rows of stones. 

In Sillustani, near Lake Titicaca, on a 
hill overlooking the small lake Umayo, 
120 chullpas can be seen. The same is 
true in other parts of the region. 

Today the chullpas lack roofs, but it 
is believed that they originally had them. 
They have very narrow entrances in their 
lower parts, through which the cadavers 
of the giants would not have been able 
to fit if these were in fact monuments 
to the dead as is supposed. 

But what if they were shelters for men 
who were able to fly using apparatuses 
attached to their backs? 

In the mysterious dead city of Zim- 
babwe in Africa there are circular towers 
like the chullpas, practically all with only 
one opening in the upper part. The top 
edges of these cylindrical towers are 
rounded, just like those of the chullpas. 

Tradition says that the builders of 
Zimbabwe were a very advanced people, 
of a red color, who were familiar with 
radioactivity, robots and space mavhines. 

Were the builders of Zimbabwe the 
same people who constructed the chull- 
pas? They could be. 

... Present-day Aymaras — the majo- 
rity of whom are illiterate and therefore 
have been unable to read the many things 
written about flying saucers — say that 
the saucers land on top of the volcanoes. 

One Indian said that, together with 
others, he saw emerge from the Andes 
mountains “discs round like the sun that 
landed and took off from the flat areas” 
that are found in this region and are not 
natural formations but true cosmodro- 
mes. (cont. next page) 
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NO COMMENT... 


The light emanating from these discs 
is so strong as to be blinding. Very loud 
underground noises are also heard, caus- 
ed naturally by flying saucers that come 
out of the entrails of the Andes. 

— Presencia, La Paz, Bolivia 


Son of Pajatén 


TRUJILLO — Mysterious cities locked 
in the heart of the northern jungle are 
shown in an enormous map etched in a 
six-meter green rock. One of the etchings 
might possibly relate to the legendary 
El Dorado that explorers and historians 
have sought for centuries. 

This announcement was made to Ulti- 
ma Hora by the discoverer, Carlos Torre- 
alva Juarez, who in 1973, along with some 
friends, discovered the amazing archaeo- 
logical ruins, the Gran Pajatén in San 
Martin Province. 

The author of this discovery, who lives 
in Pataz, says that the green stone is 
very large and is covered with many 
tarvings. 

The carvings are of many kinds, and 
once deciphered, Says Torrealva, they may 
show the location of a group of cities and 
ancient sites, perhaps even the location 
of the fabulous El Dorado which men 
have searched for since the arrival of the 
Spanish. Given the great weight of the 
green stone, it was impossible to move 
it, so the discoverer has made a copy 
of the etchings. 

The only information he has given con- 
cerning the whereabouts of the rock map 
is that it is to be found between the 
Huallaga and Amazonas Rivers in an un- 
known place that only he knows about. 
He is convinced, however, that the 
legendary El Dorado exists in the jungle 
of San Martin Province and is guarded 
by a tribe of giants. 

In fact, he says, a member of the ex- 


pedition that discovered Gran Pajatén 
told of his experiences with these giant 
tribesmen before he died. He was San- 
tos Escobedo Quesada, and he saw them. 

In a faithful copy of the etchings, one 
can see a group of circles that looks like 
archaeological sites as well as other mark- 
ings which were probably made by the 
ancient Peruvians that lived in the area. 

Torrealva Juarez told Ultima Hora that 
he has been denied permission to enter 
the virgin jungle around San Martin by 
the National Institute of Culture which 
has, however, given the green light and 
all sorts of help to foreigners who come 
to make trips to the Gran Pajatén. 

In other words, he says, the sons of 
Pataz who discovered Pajatén 15 years 
ago cannot go into the jungle to see our 
ruins, and what’s more, the discovery of 
these finds is claimed by those who come 
from abroad. 

— Ultima Hora, Lima, Peru 


Mock Turtle 


PROFESSOR Victor Bertullo, director of 
Uruguay’s Institute of Fish Research, 
said he could not identify an unknown 
creature fished out of the Rio de La Pla- 
ta by surprised fishermen. The fantailed 
sea monster, with a tortoise shell two 
meters in diameter and huge fins, could 
not be found in any book, according to 
Professor Bertullo. 

The creature weighed about a ton and 
was dying when it was brought to the sur- 
face in the fishing nets and then towed 
ashore... 

— Agence France-Presse 
As reprinted in PURSUIT 


You Devil, You 


TEGUCIGALPA — A devil fish, with all 
the characteristics of the mythological 
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king of the underworld, was caught by a 
group of fishermen from the town of 
Monjaras on the Pacific Coast... 

The photos show the devil fish, whose 
anatomy resembles that of a human 
being, with a pair of fins in the shape 
of horns, claw-like wings and long tail. 

This phenomenon measures some 30 
cm long together with a 25 cm tail, and 
has a scaly back and a head that seems 
like something from a fantastic world of 
darkness and terror. — AFP 
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